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ROTC bests 40 teams 
in regional contest 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


A team from the Blue 
Jay Battalion of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training 
Corps (ROTC), which 
consists of 102 Cadets 
from Hopkins, Maryland 
Institute College of Art 
(MICA) and University of 
Maryland-Baltimore City 
(UMBC), recently won the 
| 4th Brigade Cadet Com- 
mander’s Ranger Chal- 
| lenge competition at Fort 
Pickett, Va. 
They took home two 


lating the real conditions 
in the field. 

The Blue Jay Battalion 
will now prepare to com- 
pete in April at the United 
States Military Academy 
at West Point, where they 
will compete against 
West Point Cadets and 
cadets from around the 
world. This contest will 
also involve a two-day 
competition and five-day 
experience organized by 
the Sandhurst Military 
Academy. 

Lt. Col. Paul Carroll, 
director of the Univer- 


= | trophies after defeating 40 sity’s ROTC program 
Students rally against campus rape culture sims i eee 
| ing from six states andthe previous competitions 


By SERA YOO 
Staff Writer 


In response to the ad- 
ministration’s handling of 
sexual assault investiga- 
tions, students protested 


walked around campus 
holding signs that said 
“Stop Victim Blaming” 
and “Hold PIKE Account- 
able” — a reference to the 
alleged gang rape at the Pi 
Kappa Alpha (PIKE) frater- 


nationwide right now 
— the issue of failure of 
administration to protect 
its students,” rally orga- 
nizer and graduate stu- 
dent Tamara Golan said. 
“They've been putting 


transparent and _ rapid 
response to the adminis- 
tration’s tolerance of rape 
culture on campus,” the 
rally’s Facebook event 
page stated. 

The rallying students 


| mental competition, 


| District of Columbia. In 


the two-day physical and 
the 
cadets had to navigate be- 
tween events, concentrate 
on their activities and per- 
form well under pressure. 


hosted participants from 
See ROTC, pace A5 


Hopkins 


around campus ina “Ral- nity house in March 2013. the University’s reputa- alleged that the adminis- The ROTC program 
ly to End Rape Culture” “We want to raise tion over the well-being tration has discouraged | trains college students 
on Wednesday. awareness about issues of their students.” students to report sexual | around the country. to rd Il ? 


The students who 


paxticipated.in the rally 


happening right now at 
Hopkins that are relevant 


MSE features former 
North Korean captive 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


Journalist Laura Ling 
discussed her imprison- 
ment in North Korea and 
her career in the media 
for the penultimate Mil- 


and started to yell and 
chase after them. 

Ling and her party suc- 
cessfully made it back onto 
Chinese soil, but the North 
Koreans kept up their pur- 


suit. Ling was grabbed, | 


beaten and dragged back 


Golan said she had 
been working with other 
graduate and undergrad- 
uate students for the past 
few months to plan the 
rally. The rally was not af- 
filiated with other student 
clubs; Golan emphasized 
that they were just acting 


as concerned students. 


“We, the students of 
Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, demand a just, robust, 


assault and has hid other 
cases on campus in. the 
past. The Facebook event 
page called out the re- 
ported methods that the 
administration took to 
deal with those involved 
with the alleged PIKE 
gang rape. 

Many students at the 
rally said they do not feel 
safe at Hopkins because 

See RALLY, pace A6 


become commissioned of- 
\-ficers*of the United States 
Armed Services. 


rope bridge, marksman- 
ship, weapons assem- 
bly, an obstacle course, 
weighted pack running, 
CrossFit, a commander’s 
| challenge, burpees and 
| low crawls. All of the ac- 
| tivities were done in full 
| gear and uniform, simu- 


Teach-In For Gaza examines conflict 


Hlth m 


Events included a one- | 


the world 


By JAN e JEFFERY 


| News & Features Editor 


U.S. News and World Re- 
port ranked Hopkins 11th 
among 496 global univer- 


| sities for 2015. This is the 


first year the publication 
has ranked universities 
from different nations on 
the same list. 

The rankings broke 


ton S. Eisenhower (MSE) onto the ice of the river. By SHERRY KIM new ground not only 
Symposium event of the She recalled telling Hop- | Staff Writer | in their international 
year in Shriver Hall on kins alumnus Mitch Koss, | . nature but also in the 
Saturday. her producer and camera- | The first Teach-In For | methodology utilized. 


Ling, who currently 
serves as a host and re- 
porter on the E! Network, 
has previously worked 
for CNN, The Oprah 
Winfrey Show and Cur- 
rent TV. 

Ling highlighted her 
experience reporting on 
North Korean refugees 
who had escaped to Chi- 
na for Current TV back 
in 2009. 

On March 17, 2009, 
Ling and other journal- 
ists crossed the Tumen 
River — the border be- 
tween China and North 
Korea — to take pictures 
on North Korean soil. 
When crossing back to 
Chinese territory, North 
Korean soldiers appeared 


man, that she thought she 
was going to die. 

Ling recounted that 
a soldier hit her in the 
head with the butt of his 


rifle and that she blacked | 


out. Ling and Euna Lee, 
another captured jour- 
nalist, were then brought 
to various North Korean 
military bases before 
being jailed. Ling faced 
interrogations for pos- 
sible espionage activities 
and accusations of un- 
dertaking covert actions 
against North Korea 
for the subsequent five 
months. 

On June 8, 2009, Ling 
and Lee were sentenced 
to twelve years of hard 

See LING, pace A4 


Gaza, a conference orga- 
nized by four graduate 
students in the depart- 
ment of anthropology in 
conjunction with Hop- 
kins Students for Justice 
in Palestine (SJP), was 
held in Hodson Hall on 
Friday. 

The event featured 
panels with guest lectur- 
ers from across the nation 
who addressed different 
aspects of the ongoing 
conflict between Israel 
and Palestine. Inspired 
by the violence that took 
place in Gaza this past 
summer, the guest lectur- 
ers discussed what they 
view as Israel's settler co- 
lonial project and military 
occupation, as well as how 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Sa’ed Atshan spoke about his experiences and shared photos of Gaza. 


these events impact stu- 
dents in Baltimore. 
Mariam Banahi, a 
fourth year Ph.D. student 
in the department of an- 
thropology and the lead 
organizer of the event, 
said that the goal of Teach- 
In For Gaza was to spark 
discussion about both the 
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current situation and the 
history of conflict in Gaza. 

“We created platforms 
of discussion with either 
people who are experts 
in the context and in their 
respective fields, or with 
those who had taken a 
political stance on the 

See SJP, pace A4 
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Criteria focused on the 
schools’ research mis- 
sions rather than admis- 
sion rates or student- 
ratios. The 
rankings are based on 
each school’s score out of 
100. Scores ranged from 
27.5 to 100, and Hopkins? 
received a 77. 

The University was 
ranked fourth for its to- 
tal number of citations 
in published papers as 
well as for the number of 
highly cited individual _ 
papers. Hopkins ranked 
seventh for its total num- 
ber of publications. 

U.S. News listed Hop- 
kins 12th in its most re- 
cent ranking of national 
universities in September. 
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Pro-gay Marriage groups counter protest Cruz discusses goals, 
career at OLE event 


By ABBY BEISMAN 
Staff Writer 


On Thursday, Oct. 
23 the Diverse Sexual- 
ity and Gender Alliance 
(DSAGA), along with the 
Office of Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual and Transgen- 
der (LGBTQ) Life, held a 
counter-protest outside 
of Charles Street Market 
in response to a protest 
earlier in the day by the 
American Society for 
the Defense of Tradition, 
Family and _ Property 
(TFP) that advocated for 
heterosexual marriage. 

“This is an anti-protest 
against what happened 
this morning,” sopho- 
more Christianne Mar- 
guerite, a student intern 
at the office of LGBTQ 
Life, said. “There was 
a group of people who 
were protesting same- 
gender marriage.” 

The TEP advocates for 
the maintenance of tradi- 
tions of family and pri- 
vate ownership through 
various print publications 
and sidewalk campaigns. 

“The American So- 
ciety for the Defense of 
Tradition, Family and 
Property is an organi- 


Americans 
about the 
shaking the 
of Christian civiliza- 
tion,” its website reads. 
Protesters distributed a 
pamphlet that expound- 
ed upon the “10 Reasons 
Why Homosexual ‘Mar- 
riage’ is Harmful and 
Must be Opposed.” 

Some of the statements 
the pamphlet makes 
about homosexual mar- 
riage include, “It is not 
marriage... It violates Nat- 
ural Law... It validates and 
promotes the homosexual 
lifestyle... It does not cre- 
ate a family but a natu- 
rally sterile union... It im- 
poses its acceptance on all 
society... It is the cutting 
edge of the sexual revolu- 
tion... It offends God.” 

A group of about 15 
students got together to 
offer a counter-protest 
later that afternoon. They 
stood on N. Charles Street 
and handed out candy in 
order to symbolize that 
love is sweet, as well as 
LGBTQ flags. 

They asked cars to 
honk at them to show 
support for gay rights, 
and many of the passing 
cars participated. 


concerned 
moral crisis 


remnants 


visit first-ever Vegan Soulkest 


zation of lay Catholic Defending the right 
By CATHERINE her personal health. 

PALMER “My cholesterol was 
Staff Writer high when I first moved 


The first-ever Vegan 
SoulFest drew 71 ani- 
mal rights groups, pub- 
lic health organizations, 
food vendors and vegan 
chefs to the Downtown 
Cultural Arts Center on 
Saturday to promote a 
vegan lifestyle. 


Naijha Wright and 
Brenda Sandérs, the 
event’s organizers, said 


they were overwhelmed 
by Saturday’s 
Vegan SoulFest, which 
was initially planned to 
take place indoors, drew 
hundreds of attendees 
and spread outside the 
building. 

“Tt was. supposed to 
be a small event, but 
when the message got 
out there, the momentum 
was just tremendous,” 
Wright said. 

Attendees of SoulFest 
came in droves to explore 
veganism. The event, de- 
signed to educate people, 


was open to vegans and | 


non-vegans alike. 

“Tm a vegetarian, but 
Yll probably be a vegan 
‘in the future, sometime 
soon. I haven’t made the 
decision yet to move for- 
ward with it,” Kalilah 
Harried, a Baltimore resi- 
dent, said. Harried came 
to the event hoping to 
learn more about vegan- 
ism so that she can make 
an informed decision 


about whether or not to 


bécome a vegan. 

“I wanted to see if I 
could get some samples 
of the food and just learn 
more about it in general so 
when I’m ready to make 
ee decision I know what 


m getting into,” she said. 


Harried felt that 
SoulFest was well-orga- 
nized and informative. 
“There [were] a lot of 
vendors here, whether it 
was for clothing or food 
or just for different as- 
pects of the vegan move- 
ment,” Harried said. 

Wright is a co-owner 
‘of The Land of Kush, a 


vegan and vegetarian res-_ 


‘taurant located in Mt. Ver- 
_non. She said her passion 
for be aaare Y was born 


turnout. . 


SoulFest, also ex 


Ra ik a area Ae. ve 
Rea cna ke 
taps S ; 


down to Maryland in 
2005. I was going to be 
prescribed [medications,] 
and I don't take [medi- 
cations]. I’m holistic,” 
Wright said. “I didn’t 
know anything about 
veganism. I just knew 
I had to do something 
about my cholesterol.” 

In 2006, Wright met 
Gregory Brown, now 
head chef and co-owner 
of The Land of Kush. 

“He’s vegan, and he 
started bringing‘ me all 
these vegan foods [that] 
he would make,” Wright 
said. “He had this idea of 
opening a vegan restau- 
rant in Baltimore. And I 
[was] like, ‘Tell me more 
about it’ because I used 
do .a lot of promoting 
[and] marketing in New 
York City. I was like, ‘I 
can help you.’ AsI started 
learning more and more 
about the culture and 
ideas, I started: transition- 
ing into the whole vegan 
lifestyle.” 

Ruby Lathon, a fea- 
tured speaker and vendor 
at SoulFest, also became a 
vegan in order to improve 
her health. 

“(In] 2007, I was di- 
agnosed with thyroid 
cancer,” Lathon said. “I 
started researching how 
to cure cancer naturally, 
and I didn’t do any tra- 
ditional treatments. I 
only changed my diet to 
a whole food, plant-based 
diet. And it’s cured the 
cancer. I’ve been free of it 
ever since.” / 

Lathon has a Ph.D. in 


engineering but became © 


a holistic nutritionist after 
her battle with cancer. In 
2010 she founded Road- 
map to Holistic Health, 
an organization that spe- 
cializes in health and 
wellness consultations, 
cooking demonstrations, 
seminars and workshops. 


“It became a passion. 


for me to teach people 
how to alleviate not just 


cancer but other diseases 


like diabetes,” she said. 
Dr. Milton Mills, an- 
other featured speaker at 
ike 
assion for 
improve 
Neh en ie 


his" 
Peep. 


Baby 


COURTESY OF SARI AMIEL 


A local organization handed out pamphlets criticizing gay marriage. 


for free speech, the DSA- 
GA demonstrators said 
that the morning protest- 
ers had just as much of a 
right to protest and voice 
their opinions. 

“The protesters had 
every right to be here be- 
cause it is public space. 
They had every right to 
protest, but so do we. This 
is an anti-protest that is 
peaceful and that is sup- 
posed to show support 
for the LGBT community 
because this is our home 
here on campus,” Mar- 
guerite said. 

Many of the students 
involved in the counter- 
protest had emotional re- 


health 
through 
veganism. 

“The 
reason I 
actually 
went to 
medical 
school 
was___be- 
cause I 
wanted 
to un- 
derstand 
more 
closely 
[the] rela- 
tionship 
between 
nutrition 
and. dis- 
ease and 
also to 
help peo- 
ple .understand that by 
changing their diet and 
their lifestyle they could 
avoid developing a lot of 
the chronic diseases that 
affect Americans,” Mills 
said. 

Mills has found that 
the vegan lifestyle has 
dramatic health benefits. 

“Yve had several pa- 
tients who have diabetes 
[and] have been able to 
either come off of medi- 
cations completely by be- 
coming vegan or reduce 
the amount of medicines 
that they take by 80 to 
90 percent. It has tre- 
mendous effects,” Mills 
said. “Patients with high 
blood pressure have been 
able to come off blood 


pressure medicines. And . 


there are a number of 
studies that show that 
it can actually reverse 
heart disease, so there’s 
great potential.” 
However, Mills also 
acknowledged that be- 
coming a vegan can seem 


daunting to many people. 


“People are oftentimes 
concerned that they won't 
like [the vegan diet]. I had 
that concern when I was 
thinking about making 


the change,” Mills said. “I. 


delayed changing my diet 
for over a year because I 
was afraid [of missing the 
non-vegan diet].” 

Mills said that once 
people get over that 


hurdle of committing to 


the diet, it’s not hard to 


stick to. He compares it 
tha to starting a new roman- 


y 


‘ ~ 


sponses to the protest that 
took place earlier. 
‘This definitely made 


me angry, but I kind of 


cooled down a little as 
I was walking, and I 
heard a group of straight 
guys. They were reading 
through the pamphlet, 
and they were like, ‘Oh 
God, this is all wrong,” 
senior Tanner  Liechty 
said. “At least Hopkins 
students are capable of 
knowing what's educated 
and what’s. uneducated, 
and the pamphlet seemed 
really uneducated.” 


Will Anderson contrib- 
uted reporting. 


COURTESY OF CATHERINE PALMER 
Sunday's Vegan SoulFest attracted large crowds. 


tic relationship. “Think 
about your first girlfriend 
or boyfriend, the one you 
thought you couldn't live 
without, the one you can’t 
stand anymore. When 
you learn to like some- 
thing else, you like it as 
much as you did the other 
thing or even better be- 
cause you realize it’s bet- 
ter for you,” Mills said. 

Mills also noted that 
people can start follow- 
ing a vegan diet at any 
age. “Studies show that 
well-planned, nutritious 
vegan diets are more 
than adequate for rais- 
ing cHildren,” Mills said. 
“And I know a number 
of families who've raised 
their children complete- 
ly vegan, and not only 
are they healthier, but 
studies actually show 
that the children have 
higher IQs. So there [are] 
all kinds of benefits.” 

In light of the large 
turnout at the first Vegan 
SoulFest, Wright hopes 
to make the event acces- 
sible to even more people 
in the future. 

“We've gotten re- 
sponses from [residents 
of] Texas and Florida and 


Chicago. They would like | | 


for us to bring something 
like this to them,” Wright 
said. “I would say [that 
will happen] somewhere 
down the line... in the 
next five to 10 years be- 


cause that’s on fanother] 


whole level. If I could get 
to the [Inner] Harbor, that 
would be yt as 


a 


By MANYU SHARMA 
Staff Writer 


Actress Jackie Cruz, 
who plays Flaca in the 
Netflix original series 
Orange is the New Black, 
visited campus on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 23 to speak at 
an event hosted by OLE 
(Organizacion Latina Es- 
tudiantil). 

Orange is the New Black 
is a show that describes 
the lives of diverse wom- 
en who are spending time 
in prison. Most of the 
show’s drama stems from 
the tensions that ensue 
when different cultures 
are forced to coexist. 

At the event, Cruz dis- 
cussed her life. She first 
developed her passion for 
singing and acting early 
in her childhood, after she 
saw the movie The Body 
Guard. 

“T was born in Queens, 
N.Y. However, I was 
raised mostly in the Do- 
| minican Republic, and 
that’s where it all started, 
[in] Santiago, my home 
town. My mother took me 
to the movies at age six to 
see The Body Guard. It was 
dubbed in Spanish, but 
Whitney Houston sang in 
English. After the movie 
I said, ‘Mommy, I want to 
be like that girl on the big 
screen, the singer and ac- 
tress,” Cruz said. 

Cruz defined this as 
her moment of clarity and 
| said she felt fortunate to 
| have this revelation at the 
| young age of six, whereas 
some people do not real- 


“Twas really lucky 
cause at age six I didn’t 
| have those layers of in- 
| security, fear and doubt 


El that we acquire as we get 
| Qlder,” Cruz said. 


Cruz added _ that, re- 


_ aspirations, the first step 
in reaching one’s goals is 
to state them out loud. , 

Cruz went on to dis- 
cuss the role that her 
mother played in her ear- 
ly life. 

“My mother had me 
at age 15, so my aunts 
helped raise me, along 
with family friends. I 
was lucky because I was 
surrounded by a lot of 
love... My mother saw I 
had something to offer 
the world, so at age six 
she started putting me in 
acting classes [and] vocal 
lessons. I started to play 
the saxophone... After my 
mother heard me singing 
and acting, she saw that I 
was really serious about 
it and said, ‘Where can I 
move Jackie if she wants 
to be a performer?’... So at 
age 15, we went to Holly- 
wood.” 

Applauding her 
mother’s efforts, Cruz 
told the audience that 
without . courage and 
boldness, no difficult 


ize what career they want 
. | to have until later in life. 


goals can be reached. 

Cruz recounted her 
experiences with work- 
ing in restaurants like 
Baha Fresh while also 
going to high school and 
taking acting classes. 
At one point, she began 
to hang out with what 
she described as a bad 
crowd, and she ended 
up living with one of the 
girls in that friend group 
during her senior year. 
This girl eventually got 
into a car accident while 
she was racing and Cruz 
was sitting in the passen- 
ger seat; she described it 
as the one day on which 
she was not wearing her 
seatbelt. 

Cruz was thrown out 
of the car and had to go 
through an array of sur- 
geries for all of her inju- 
ries. 

“They were going to 
open me up through my 
trachea, but my mother, 
she was concerned about 
my voice. She said, ‘Let’s 


give Jackie one more 
ay,” Cruz said. 

day,” C aid 
The next day, Cruz 


began to breathe on her 
own. After her two-week 
stay in the hospital, Cruz 
returned to the Domini- 
can Republic with her 
mother. As she improved 
and regained control of 
her body, her mother 
urged her not to give up 
on her dreams. 

Cruz moved back to 
Los Angeles and, after 
searching for an agency 
to film with, finally be- 
came a Buest star on a 


moved to Florida with a 
filming crew, but accord- 
ing to Cruz, the manager 
of the project failed to 
pay her. She stayed in 
Miami until she could 
save enough money to 
move and then relocated 
to New York City, where 
she worked as a waitress 
until she was hired at a 
nightclub in the city. 

Cruz soon began 
to gain public traction 
when some of her music 
videos played in Times, 
Square. Eventually she 
was hired as part of the 
cast of Orange is the New 
Black. 

Students stayed back 


‘after her story ‘to ask 


questions, which includ- 
ed inquiries about the 
state of racial integration 
in Hollywood, her favor- 
ite scenes or lines from 
the show and the most 
difficult scenes for her to 
film. “If you leave with 
anything today, leave 
knowing [that] no matter 
where you come from or 
what hardships you have 


- been through or are going 


through right now, don’t 
let anything stop you 
from dreaming and chas- 
ing, dreaming and chas- 
ing,” Cruz said. 
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Beats and Eats festival returns to Waverly 


Maryland Gov. Martin O'Malley was in attendance, praised festival for bringing neighbors together 


By ALEXIS DAWSON 
For The Vews-Letter 


The third Annual Wa- 
verly Beats and Eats Festi- 
val, an event organized by 
Waverly Main Street and 
co-sponsored by the Uni- 
versity, was held Satur- 
day on Merryman Lane to 
celebrate the people and 
businesses in the Waverly 
neighborhood. A 

Stalls lined the street, 
featuring local food ven- 
dors, record booths and 
clothing merchants. The 
stalls faced a large stage 
where many local bands 
performed over the course 
of the afternoon. The art- 
ists included Veronica’s 
Youth Steel Drum Orches- 
tra, The David Bach Con- 
sort, Brooks Long & Mad 
Dog and No Good Chan- 
dra & The Ryze Band. 

Maryland Gov. Martin 
O'Malley also attended 
the festival. After playing 
guitar in Brooks Long & 
Mad Dog’s set, O'Malley 
strolled around the festi- 
val, shaking hands with 
vendors and snapping 
pictures with excited Wa- 
verly natives. 

O'Malley praised the 
efforts of Waverly Main 
Street for bringing the 
neighborhood together. 

“[Waverly Main Street 
is important] because they 
give the neighbors a focal 
point and an ability to 
gather and come together 
and celebrate what's real- 
ly good about city living,” 
O'Malley said. 


The governor also 


highlighted the benefits 
of bringing communities 
closer together. 

“All across our state, 
people are waking up to 
the truth that by being bet- 
ter connected to one anoth- 
er, we're going to be safer; 
wee going to be more 
prosperous,” _O’Malley 
said. “And. these Main 
Streets give us an opportu- 
nity to make the front door 
of a neighborhood look 
nice and attractive and 
inviting and welcoming. 


“T love this commu- 
nity, and I love the Beats 
and Eats Festival,” Jones 
said. “Waverly is such a 
diverse community. We 
embrace everyone, what- 
ever the issue is. As Chair 
of the Better Waverly 
Community Organiza- 
tion, it’s always my goal 
to find a solution for the 
residents of Waverly.” 

Although the Univer- 
sity co-sponsored — the 
event, few students attend- 
ed. The festival had been 


Many years postponed 
ago before for two 
we started <, : weeks due 
these Main [Bly being better to inclement 
Street pro- egnnected to one weather. 

grams, bor- : A's 
rowing a another, were equally im- 
good idea : . portant as 
from Bos- 80g to be safer; the funding 
ton, we no- we're going to be we get from 
ticed _ that ,. Hopkins is 
the neigh- More prosperous. the efforts 
borhoods we would 
behind the -MakrrIN get from 
main streets O’MaLLeEy, Hopkins 
looked a lot bod ves7 
better than GOVERNOR OF sophomore 
the main MArYLAND Danielle 


streets. And 
with a little 
bit of con- 
certed effort, a little bit of 
funding, a little bit of orga- 
nizing, we could make the 
main streets every bit as 
attractive as the neighbor- 
hoods behind them.” 

Food vendor Sonja 
Merchant Jones, who sold 
out of her homemade 
chili, roasted chicken, saf- 
fron rice and string beans, 
said she appreciates the 
organization’s work. 


Blustein, 

who volun- 

teers with 

Waverly Main Street, said. 
Sophomore Camilla 
Dohlman also said she 
was frustrated with the 
low Hopkins attendance. 
“Most Hopkins stu- 
dents think Waverly is 
a scary place, and it’s re- 
ally not,” Dohlman said. 
“There are tons of great 
stores. I mean, Pete’s Grill 
— everyone goes there, 
but no one really goes on 


the street. There’s lots to 
do, and people don’t re- 
ally take advantage of it.” 

O'Malley also noticed 
that there weren’t many 
students at the festival. 

“You've got to take a 
break from _ studying,” 
O'Malley said. 

Blustein explained that 
Waverly Main Street has 
a 10-year plan to revital- 
ize the Waverly area by 
targeting the community 
leakage problem, a term 
referring to the tenden- 
cy of Waverly natives to 
leave their neighborhood 
to shop, despite an abun- 
dance of local stores. 

One of Waverly Main 
Street's organizational 
goals is to create a sus- 
tainable local economy; 
Waverly Beats and Eats 
is one of many events to 
raise Waverly’s profile. 

Waverly Main Street is 
an accredited program of 
the National Main Street 
Center, which strives to 
promote business develop- 
ment through community 
organization and neigh- 
borhood improvement. 

“Waverly Main Street 
is an economic develop- 
ment organization; we 
work with the merchants 
and the communities that 
surround the Greenmount 
shopping corridor, and we 
try to improve the neigh- 
borhood,” Jermaine John- 
son, executive director of 
Waverly Main Street, said. 


“We try to bring in new | 


businesses, work with ex- 
isting businesses and help 
them survive.” 
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Global China Connection hosts debate on llong Kong 


By TONY SUN 
Staff Writer 


The Global China Con- 
nection (GCC) hosted a live 
debate between members 
of the Woodrow Wilson 
Debate Council Wednes- 
day evening, focusing on 
the effects of the ongoing 
“Occupy Central” cam- 
paign in Hong Kong. The 
movement has been orga- 
nized around controversy 
surrounding the defini- 
tion of universal suffrage. 

Associate Professor of 
Sociology Joel Andreas 
moderated the debate 
and discussed the recent 
protests. 

According to the 
agreements _ established 
during Hong Kong’s re- 
unification in 1997, the 
Chinese Communist Par- 
ty is tasked with moving 
toward universal suffrage 
by 2017. A bill adopted by 


Beijing in September of. 


2014 would grant general 
elections to Hong Kong 
only after the candidates 


for the election are vetted 
by a pro-Beijing panel. 

Protesters have argued 
that the bill takes a step 
backward from China’s 
original promise of uni- 
versal suffrage while the 
Chinese Communist Party 
has firmly opposed any ne- 
gotiation about the voting 
process. The current situa- 
tion has left protesters and 
Beijing at an impasse. 

According to Andreas, 
following Hong Kong’s re-. 
turn to China in 1997, the 
city has been run under the 
“one country, two systems” 
ideology, wherein Hong 
Kong has been granted lo- 
calized sovereignty over 
judicial and legislative is- 
sues. However, the Chi- 
nese Communist Party 
(CCP) still wields ultimate 
authority and jurisdiction 
over the city. 

The debate consisted of 
two sides, one represent- 
ing the protesters and the 
other the CCP. 

The first team of speak- 
ers — representing the pro- 
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Associate Professor of Sociology Joel Andreas fielded questions. 


testers — argued that the 
“one country, two systems” 
ideology naturally grants 
Hong Kong the right to 
choose its own chief ex- 
ecutive. The pro-democ- 
racy team asserted that 
prolonged protests dam- 
age both Hong Kong and 
China’s financial stability. 
The team then transitioned 
to arguing that the CCP 
would still maintain effec- 
tive control, as the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) 
would still be present in 
Hong Kong’s Causeway 
Bay, and that Hong Kong 
would remain a part of 
China. The team effectively 
concluded that conceding 
to the protestors’ demands 
remains the only way for 
China to quickly restore 
both Hong Kong’s natural 


| rights and the status quo. 


The second team of 
speakers, representing the 
CCP, claimed that democ- 
racy for Hong Kong would 
lead to anirreversible ideo- 
logical split between Hong 
Kong and China. The pro- 
central government debate 
team argued that Hong 
Kong fundamentally op- 
poses meddling by the 
CCP and that Hong Kong 
cannot be allowed to drift 
away from China. Accord- 
ing to the team, conceding, 
to the protestors would 
lead to protests elsewhere 


i 


in China, weakening Chi- 
na’s central government 
and providing an “Achil- 
les’ heel” to the CCP. The 
CCP team argued that the 


position taken by Hong - 


Kong protesters threatens 
China’s stability and thus 
remains completely unac- 
ceptable to China’s need to 
protect the status quo. 

Attendees found the de- 
bate particularly informa- 
tive from more than just a 
historical perspective. 

“1 think the presenta- 
tion was very informative,” 
freshman Kevin Kwok 
said. “Both sides present- 
ed viewpoints and ideas 
I hadn't thought about 
before, and they [both] ex- 
pressed their arguments 
clearly and persuasively. 
The teams’ public speaking 
skills were also good.” 

Through this event and 
others in the future, the 
GCC aims to expand its 
role and its notariety on 
campus. | 

“Our goal for GCC this 
year is to have a bigger 
presence on campus, to 
reach out to more people,” 
President of GCC Anson 
Shin said. “Our central 
goal is to raise awareness 
about U.S.-China relations 
and to overall [improve 
communication] about po- 


litical issues, social issues | 


and economic issues.” 


Iraq forum focuses 


on Iraqis’ daily life 


NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Mac Skelton and Hayder Al-Mohammad spoke on Iraqi daily life. 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Staff Writer 


“Traq: War & Everyday 
Life,” a forum for students, 
was hosted by the Depart- 
ment of . Anthropology 
and the Arab Students Or- 
ganization on Wednesday 
night. The forum featured 
two speakers, Hayder Al- 
Mohammad, an assistant 
professor of anthropology 
at the University of Wis- 
consin-Madison, and Mac 
Skelton, a Ph.D. student of 
Anthropology at Hopkins. 

The discussion focused 
on life for Iraqis in the 
wake of two decades of 
war, economic sanctions 
and the current rise of ISIS. 

Skelton began the con- 
versation by explaining 
the breakdown of infra- 
structure in Iraq as a re- 
sult of the Gulf War. He 
believed the deterioration 
of infrastucture is at the 
heart of the turmoil in Iraq. 

“We [Americans] of- 
ten think of this as a very 
small event, the Gulf War. 
For Iraqis, it was not such 
a thing,” Skelton said. “In 
early 1991, the response of 
the U.S. and U.K. coalition 
of forces [to the invasion of 
Kuwait] was basically, first 
and foremost, to hit Iraq’s 
infrastructure: the roads, 
bridges, electricity, water 
treatments, sewage.” 

Skelton contended that 
the most devastating ef- 
fect of the war was not the 
damage itself but rather 
the swiftness of the war. 

“People who _ talk 
about war will talk about 
the 1990 Gulf War as the 
quickest, sort of, total de- 
terioration of the coun- 
try’s infrastructure,” 
Skelton said. 

Skelton then went on to 
explain the effects of the 
post-war sanctions on the 
Iraqi people. 

“The sanctions that 
are imposed by mostly 
the U.S., but also other 
coalition forces under the 
banner of the UN, [are] a 
total import-export ban 
where goods have to flow 
through this one com- 
mittee that was sort of 
this black box. And so, 
things like chemotherapy 
agents for hospitals [are] 
blocked. Throughout the 
sanctions period from 
1990 to 2003, 70 percent of 
the requests that universi- 
ties [sent] to the screening 
committee were blocked. 
So books, pencils, black- 
boards — all these kinds 
of things [were blocked],” 
Skelton said. “And so 
[were] hospitals also be- 
cause medications [that] 
were obviously blocked 
are going through a pro- 
cess of deterioration.” 

Skelton and Al-Mo- 
hammad then opened 
the floor for questions. 
The first question they 
answered focused on the 
uranium depletion in 
Iraq, which has allegedly 
caused a cancer epidemic. 
The source of the depleted 
uranium is believed to be 
American — tank-piercing 
weapons used during the 
Gulf War that negatively 
affected the environment. 
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“A lot of what the U.S. 
has done is tried to say, 
‘Well, if you look at the 
cancer rates in Iraq, there 
actually on par with other 
countries in the region in 
terms of going up. There’s 
sort of been a general in- 
crease,” Skelton said. “But 
you talk to any Iraqi on- 
cologist, what they say is 
‘Okay, yes, fine. But why is 
it that the types of cancer 
that are associated with 
radioactivity like leuke- 
mia have skyrocketed?’ 
That hasn’t really entered 
into the conversation.” 

Al-Mohammad then 
took a question on how 
the Iraqi people view the 
West, particularly in light 
the wars of recent decades. 
He contended that most 
Iraqis are more concerned 
with issues in their day-to- 
day lives than with con- 
flicts with the West. 

“They need to get food. 
They need to get water for 
their family. When gas is 
available, everyone cues up 
for two or three days to try 
and get some gas in the car 
because you don’t know 
when it’s going to be next 
available,” Al- Mohammad 
said. “That’s what they’re 
in... just to make it to the 
end of the day. And they 
[have] to do [it] all over — 
again the next day.” 

Al-Mohammad _ then 
tackled the question of 
how ISIS and other ter- 
rorist groups have gained 
such momentum in recent 
years. He argued that 
people more often join the 
groups not because their 
religious ideology, but be- 
cause of their successes. 

“Once you have a suc- 
cessful terrorist organi- 
zation or whatever you 
want to call it, the people 
will be prepared to join it 
for various reasons,” Al- 
Mohammad said. 

As the meeting drew to 
a close, Hayder answered 
a question regarding 
America’s role in fighting 
against ISIS. 

“These [American] 
bombs are killing hun- 
dreds and thousands of 
people. We don’t know 
who they’re killing. People 
that are from these areas 
tend to be civilians, so ISIS 
is able to recruit even more, 
not less,” Hayder said. 

Freshman __ Hansel 
Romero attended the fo- 
rum and felt that it was 
very informative. He was 
on the fence about going 
until he attended Profes- 
sor Steven David's talk 
about ISIS on Tuesday. 

“There was a grad stu- 
dent there that had spo- 
ken out against Professor 


* David and what he was 


teaching. She suggested 
that if we wanted a more 
full perspective [on] the 
conflict and the group 


; and their influence on the 


region that we should at- 
tend this event and she 
was right. [It] definitely 
broadened my _ perspec- 
tive and offered me more 
information so I could 
formulate my opinion,” 
Romero said. “[The speak- 
ers] offered perspectives 
that we wouldn't be able 
to get anywhere else.” 
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Stal? Writer 


The LD.E.A.L. Voting 
club hosted Steven David, 
vice dean for undergradu- 
ate education and profes- 
sor of political science, for 
a discussion on the Islam- 
ic State of Iraq and Syria 
(ISIS) and other militant 
forces in the Middle East 
on Tuesday. 

David cited the insta- 
bility from the ongoing 
Syrian civil war, the oust- 
ing of competent Iraqi 
military officers whom 
the government consid- 
ered disloyal and the de- 
mographics of the region 
as reasons that Iraq and 
Syria were unable to resist 
ISIS’s campaign for con- 
trol in the two countries. 

In particular David sug- 
gested the status of Iraq as 
a Shi’a state discouraged 
Sunni Iraqis from joining 
efforts to resist ISIS. 

“They were not going 
to fight for a country that 
they didn’t feel any loy- 
alty to,” David said. 

According to David, the 
current U.S. strategy for 
combating ISIS involves 
cooperation with unlikely 
allies, such as Iran, which 
already oppose ISIS. Iran 
has mobilized troops to op- 
pose the ISIS front. 

“We're being forced 
to cooperate with groups 
and countries with whom 
we are typically not 
friendly,” David said. 

US. strategy also in- 
volves soliciting the sup- 
port of local friendly na- 
tions who have not yet 

action against ISIS, 
such as Turkey, which is 
focusing on the civil war 
in Syria and is reluctant to 
arm Kurdish resistance, 
which could later develop 
into an armed Kurdish in- 
dependence movement. 

David said that the U.S. 
has been more willing to 
engage in direct action, 
including air strikes, after 
ISIS published footage of 
beheadings of American 
and European citizens. 

“Public opinion polls 
shifted after the decapita- 
tions,” David said. “After 
public opinion shifted, 
{U.S.] President [Barack] 
Obama made a speech 
where he dramatically es- 
calated involvement.” 

David pointed out that 
if local resistance groups 
are successful in disman- 
tling ISIS, the area former- 
ly. under control by ISIS 
could then be in the hands 
of Kurdish resistance 
groups and Sunni militias, 
and these groups may be 
unwilling to return con- 


trol of the territory to the - 


states of Syria or Iraq. 
“There’s a real question 
of whether Iraq and Syria 
can be reconstituted,” Da- 
vid said. “I’ve looked at 
the Middle East for many 
years, but it’s hard to re- 
member a time when it 


was more in chaos and its 


future so uncertain.” 
David fielded many 


questions from students » 


in attendance. 
Freshman 


Matthieu 


\ J, odd ont the threat es by ISIS, 
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Ortiz asked if David 
thought that it was likely 
or advisable for the U.S. 


to implement a balance of 


power philosophy in or- 
der to combat ISIS. 

David explained that 
because the U.S. is unlikely 
to support states that coun- 
ter its interests even to cre- 
ate a balance of power, it is 
unlikely the U.S. will pur- 
sue the strategy, though it 
is possible a more organic 
balance of power will be 
reached by the cooperation 
of local unlikely allies such 
as Israel and Saudi Arabia. 

Freshman Hansel 
Romero asked what im- 
pact the growth of Tur- 
key will have in the fu- 
ture and whether the U.S. 
could potentially develop 
a conflict with Turkey. 


“lTurkey] has a strong | 


economy, it’s a democracy 
and it’s Islamic. It has a lot 
going for it,” David said. 
“Ideally we'd like to work 
with Turkey, but [Turkish 
president] Erdogan has 
turned a blind eye to ISIS. 
It will require deft diplo- 
macy. I can certainly see 
a conflict with Turkey but 
not an armed conflict.” 
Graduate student Mar- 
iam Banahi asked David 
why. he failed to discuss 
U.S. and European inter- 
ventions that destabilized 
the Middle East, includ- 


ing the Iraqi refugee bur- | 


den on Jordan during U.S. 
intervention. Banahi also 
accused David of present- 
ing an anti-Islamic history 
influenced by the civiliza- 
tional decline arguments 
of Bernard Lewis and 
claiming that Arabs are 
murderous. 

However, 
cited the refugee burden 
on Jordan during the ISIS 
conflict in his preliminary 
remarks. He denied claim- 
ing that Muslims are mur- 
derous and cited the fact 
that he was asked to focus 
on ISIS for the purposes of 
the event as the reason he 
did not address previous 
U.S. and European inter- 
ventions. He said that he 
does not deny a Western 
contribution to the insta- 
bility in the Middle East. 

After a brief back 
and forth led to tension, 
LD.E.A.L. President Liam 
Haviv asked Banahi to 
keep her discussion civil 
to preserve the safety of 
the space. 

Freshman Will Yu 
asked how David thought 
the global community 
could prevent the rise of 
future, extremist groups 
which recruit from op- 
pressed minorities. 

David responded that 
the best way is to ensure 
people are afforded a de- 
cent life and that there is a 
real middle class, but that 
it is not easily done. He 
also said religion was not 
the core issue. 

“A lot of these groups 
are Islamic, and people 
point to the fact that ‘it’s 
Islam/” David said. “It’s 
important to bear in mind 
that every great religion 
has great books that can be 
interpreted very harshly.” 
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David dissects ISIS Ling talks about journalism, prison al MSE 
at L.).E.A.L. event 


LING, rrom Al 
labor, two for illegally 
trespassing into North 
Korea and 10 for illegal 
reporting. North Korea’s 
labor camps are noto- 
riously harsh in their 
treatment of detainees. 
Ling recounted how one 
her guards seemed truly 
shocked and saddened 
by the sentence. She em- 
phasized that moments 
of compassion like these 
were so significant to 
her. 
“Laura,” a guard said, 
“always have hope.” 


death to offer his condo- 
lences. 

Ling underscored this 
example of the impact one 
small, compassionate act 
could have. 

“Though I do have to 
say, it is a little odd to 
be known as one of the 
women Bill Clinton res- 
cued from North Korea,” 
Ling said. 

Ling spoke about her 
high school and college 
experience to directly 
address the Hopkins stu- 
dent body. 

She spoke about how 


American outrage her high school newspa- 
grew after the two jour- per experience sparked 
nalists’ sentencing. In her passion for journal- 
August ism. 

2009, __for- ai felt 
mer USS. “J lis proud that 
President Pe bata ee I had some- 
Bill Clinton ecan=: help open how in- 
brokered ‘ formed my 
their _re- people s eyes to friends and 
lease. Clin- ’ : classmates 
ton met what's Nias that about an 
with North jn the world.” issue _ that 
Korean was_affect- 
leader Kim re JOURNALIST ing their 
Jong Il on lives,” Lin 

Aug. 4. Kim LAURA LING said. “that’s 
pardoned when I real- 


the two journalists fol- 
lowing negotiations the 
next day, and they were 
released immediately. 
Ling described her 
conversation with Clin- 
ton returning to the U.S. 
Clinton posited that 
Kim was receptive to a 
meeting with him and 
to his arguments for the 
journalists’ release be- 
cause he called Kim after 
his father Kim Il Sung’s 


ized the impact that writ- 
ing and journalism can 
have to help open peo- 
ple’s eyes to what's going 
on in the world.” 

After high school, 
Ling attended the Uni- 
versity of California, Los 
Angeles, or, as Ling also 
named it, the Univer- 
sity of Caucasians Lost 
Amongst Asians. Her 
exposure to the great di- 
versity of students on the 
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Ling discussed her imprisonment in North Korea at the MSE event. 


UCLA campus inspired 
her desire to travel, expe- 
rience different cultures 
and meet people from 
foreign countries. 

Ling has also reported 


on varied topics from 
drug-related violence 
in Mexico to protests 


against the military junta 
in Myanmar. 

In 2009, Ling report- 
ed on drug violence in 
Northern Mexico. She 
showed footage of one 
night during which she 
and her crew arrived at 
the scene of a recent as- 
sassination in the park- 
ing lot of a supermarket. 
Ling was visibly shaken 
by the sight of two bod- 


ies torn apart by gunfire 
in the front seats of a se- 
dan, but she explained 
that her exposure to con- 
tinuous violence hard- 
ened her. 

Ling’s talk was well re- 
ceived among the audience. 

“It gave me a new per- 
spective about what the 
life of a journalist is like 
and what dangers they 
face,” sophomore Thom- 
as Misaid. “[I would have 
wanted to hear] a little 
bit more detail about the 
conditions she saw. She 
definitely talked about 
how it made her feel, but 
it would’ve been nice to 
hear exactly what she 
went through.” 


SJP, From Al 
issue,” Banahi said. “It 
was designed as a teach- 
in with an open question- 
answer period so that 
people who did not agree 
with what was said could 


| ask questions.” 


Banahi said that the 
event was formatted to 
provide a general edu- 
cational forum on the 
ongoing Israeli-Palestine 
conflict without limiting 
the scope of discussion 
to a specific viewpoint or 
time frame. 

“The purpose of a 
teach-in is not necessarily 
to be balanced,” Banahi 
said. “There is so much 
of an emphasis on objec- 
tivity or being unbiased 
which, I think, poisons a 
lot of the knowledge and 
discussion produced. This 
assumes there are two 
sides and those who are 
pro-Palestine-agree on ev- 
ery single gradation and 
those who are pro-Israel 
agree on every aspect. 
That actually is a bit of a 
distortion and ends up 
complicating discussion 
on Palestine-Israel.” 

The teach-in, which 
was co-sponsored by the 
anthropology depart- 

ment; Program for the 
Study of Women, Gender, 
and Sexuality; Graduate 
Representative Organiza- 
tion; Center for Africana 
Studies; Humanities Cen- 
ter; International Studies 
Program and the Human 
Rights Working Group, at- 
tracted a diverse audience. 

The entire conference 
consisted of three pan- 
els. The first panel, titled 
“Gaza and Operation Pro- 
tective Edge,” was led by 
Ilana Feldman, a George 
Washington —__ University 
(GWU) associate profes- 
sor of anthropology, his- 
tory and_ international 
affairs; Sa’ed Atshan a 
Brown University post- 
doctoral fellow in inter- 
national studies and Al- 
len Feldman, a New York 


University associate pro- 
fessor of media, culture 
and communication. 

Ilana Feldman argued 
that humanitarian need 
is the best and only prob- 
able way for Palestinians 
to gain the attention of the 
world for help. 

“Aid is not a substitute 
for human rights,” she said. 
“Palestinians are being de- 
nied a future, and the Gaza 
blockade must be lifted. 
The occupation needs to 
really end, not just being 
pursued from the air.” 

Atshan spoke about his 
personal experiences with 
the conflict. While display- 
ing personal photographs 
of friends and families 
being terrorized in Israeli 
air strikes, Sa’ed argued 
the ways in which Pales- 
tinians were being denied 
basic human rights. 

“Children were killed 
while sleeping next to their 
parents in a UN. safe- 
guarded shelter,” Atshan 
said. “Israel is acting com- 
pletely contradictory to in- 
ternational peacekeeping 
laws, and this should be a 
source of universal shame.” 

Atshan also said that he 
believes American media 
outlets offer a one-sided 
portrayal of the conflict. 

“Palestinian acts of 
violence are showed as ir- 
rational acts of terrorism, 
whereas Israeli acts are’ 
rational and merely coun- 
teractive,” Atshan said. 

Allen Feldman’s topic 
of discussion was geno- 
cidal desistance in Gaza. 
He is not an expert on the 
Israel-Palestine conflict 
and presented himself 
as an intellectual author- 
ity on the way commu- 
nication and informa- 
tion transmissions occur 
through the media. 

“The discourse on hu- 
manitarian issues has 
always been a debate on 


who or what counts as ‘hu- 


man,” Allen Feldman said. 
agrihistnanization 


vi 


, 


is not 


the maltreatment of hu- 


Hopkins Students for Justice in Palestine hosts Teach-In 


man beings, but rather the 
ideological practices and 
discursive structures that 
define humanity and the 
rights of human beings as 
a whole. There has been the 
issue of Zionist language 
and rhetoric overtaking the 
USS. system of media.” 

The second panel, ti- 
tled “Settler-Colonialism 
and Military Occupa- 
tion,” was led by Todd 
Shepard, an associate pro- 
fessor in the University’s 


_ history department, Shira 


Robinson, a GWU associ- 
ate professor of history 


‘and international affairs 


and Rebecca Stein, associ- 
ate professor of cultural 
anthropology at Duke 
University. 

Shepard’s talk focused 
onthe existence of lands 
without people and settler 
colonies from 1830 to 1962. 
He drew from his own 
studies on modern Euro- 
pean history and modern 
colonialism to address 
modern-day Palestine. 

Robinson addressed 
the issue of military rule 
before the 1967 occupa- 
tion, particularly focusing 
on the Palestinian citi- 
zens of Israel. Stein spoke 
about the culture, milita- 
rism and dissent of the Is- 
raeli military occupation. 

The third and final pan- 
el differed in style from 
the former two. Instead of 
a formal lecture headed 
by select speakers, it was 
formatted. as an informal 
roundtable —_— discussion. 
The discussion’s theme 
was “Boycott as Resistance 
and Academic Freedom.” 

Independent scholar 
Steven Salaita, University 
of Pittsburgh Global Stud- 
ies Center affiliate Sami 
Hermez, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Associate Professor 
of American Studies and 
Anthropology J. Kehaulani 
Kauanui and Columbia 
University | Humanities 
Professor Bruce Robbins 
led the discussion, 


© TWe are] not going to 


bow down to the vested 
political interests that have 
their hands all over our 
universities,” Salaita said. 

The questions  ad- 
dressed during the third 
panel touched upon aca- 
demic freedom and censor- 
ship within universities, in- 
cluding dialogue on what 
Hopkins students can do 
to promote an active dis- 
cussion and the freedom 
to pursue certain studies 
without limitations. 

“We wanted to discuss 
what kinds of forms of 
resistance are possible to 
students in such an aca- 
demic situation and cli- 
mate of fear,” Banahi said, 

‘and also what danger we 
are putting ourselves in 
by taking a position, es- 
pecially a pro-Palestinian 
position.” 

Banahi also talked 
about her feelings on how 
the Hopkins administra- 
tion has addressed the Is- 
raeli-Palestinian conflict. 

“(Hopkins] President 
{Ronald J.] Daniels and 
Provost [Robert] Lieber- 
man brought the dis- 
cussion to campus by 
rejecting the call with- 
out creating a space for 
dialogue,” Banahi said. 
“Whether or not people 
agree with the positions 
of the people we invited, 
we created a space and a 
platform for opening up 
discussion.” 

Banahi said that she 
looks forward to continu- 
ing the dialogue about the 
conflict and about how 
cOntroversial viewpoints 
are addressed at Hopkins. 

“My favorite part is 
that [this event] is not 
over,” Banahi said. “A 
lot of the discussions are 
ongoing, and the faculty — 
who visited have started — 
speaking to each other 
— even about organiz~ 
ing future meetings. The 
dialogue is not over. . 
discussion is coming | to ue 
‘Hopkins eee eae a ast 
fine tee os ba ci 
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FORCE discusses “culture jamming” to change attitudes toward consent 


By ELLIE PENATI 


Staff Writer 

FORCE: Upsetting 
Rape Culture, a Balti- 
more-based art activist 


group, presented a talk 
Saturday on using culture 
jamming and _ creative 
digital media to spark di- 
alogue about combating 
sexual violence. 

The event was hosted 
by the Digital Media Cen- 
ter (DMC) in collabora- 
tion with the Center for 
Health Education Well- 


ness (CHEW), the Sexual 
Assault Resource Unit 
(SARU) and Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Terry Martinez. 

The majority of at- 
tendees were adults and 
faculty members. Some 
attendees remarked 
about how few students 
attended. 

“I was pleased with 
the amount of people that 
did come, but it is always 
hard to get a turnout to 
these kind of events, es- 
pecially on Saturday and 
during Family Week- 


ROTC team will advance 
to national competition 


ROTC, From Al 
Canada, Australia and 
China. Carroll credited the 
high quality of education at 
Hopkins to the Cadets’ suc- 
cess in the critical thinking 
and planning portions of 
the competition. 

“I have no doubt that 
the critical thinking that’s 
a part of the education 
here at Hopkins helped 
[the Cadets] in their 
tasks,” Carroll said. 

Carroll also praised 
senior and team captain 


* Nicholas Blair, who has 


competed in this event 
since his freshman year 
and who made the ul- 
timate decision of who 
would be on the team. 
“Blair brought them to- 
gether as a team,” Carroll 


said. “Their positive atti- 
tude shone through.” 
Tryouts for the four- 
teen-Cadet team were 
held in late August and 
early September. After the 
Cadets were chosen, the 
team prepared five days a 


week, getting up at 6 a.m. | 


to practice before classes. 

“During the ranger 
challenge, myself and oth- 
er team members learned 
valuable army skills and 
developed as leaders and 
team members,” freshman 


cadet Connor Joyce said. | 


“For me, personally, being 
the only freshman on the 
team was a positive expe- 
rience, as I was surround- 
ed by teammates with lots 
of knowledge and advice 
on how to succeed.” 
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end,” SARU Co-President 
Ella Rogers said. 

“Culture jamming” 
consists of borrowing ad- 
vertising methods from 
different brands to bring 
to light faulty assump- 
tions or subliminal mes- 
sages and to challenge 
the status quo. Some 
trends in culture jam- 
ming include reconfig- 
uring logos, juxtaposing 
incongruent images and 
creating Internet memes. 

Culture jamming pro- 
vides anew way for artists 
and activists to promote 
healthy conversations and 
justice in their communi- 
ty. FORCE and many at- 
tendees alike agreed cul- 
ture jamming is a great 
way to reach people, espe- 
cially college students, as 
it uses social media as the 
platform to communicate 
its messages. 

“Culture jamming is 
relevant to college stu- 
dents because at this age 
we are so engrossed in 
our social media, and that 
is one of the ways that we 
communicate our values 
to one another right now,” 
Rogers said. “So a group 
like FORCE that is draw- 
ing upon those connec- 
tions and drawing upon 
social media can be a re- 
ally powerful way to send 
these kind of messages 
among students.” 

Using culture jam- 
ming methods, FORCE 
has created parody web- 
sites such as PINK Loves 
CONSENT and Playboy’s 
Top Ten Party Command- 
ments to spark dialogue 


about combating sexual 
violence throughout the 
nation. The ultimate goal 
of FORCE is to promote 
an approach to consent 
based on counter-culture. 

“We produce art ac- 
tions to interrupt the 
everyday experiences of 
people and help them to 
imagine what an alterna- 
tive culture could look 
like,” Rebecca Nagle, co- 
founder of FORCE, said. 

Nagle emphasized 
that a challenge of pro- 
moting this ideal coun- 
ter-culture is alerting 
people to the problems 
that are already latent in 
their current culture. 

“Something that is 
very inherent to living in 
a rape culture is that it is 
something that we often 
don’t notice; it’s the water 
that we are swimming in 
and becomes very invisi- 
ble, and we think that our 
job as artists and activists 
is to point that out to peo- 
ple and not only point out 
the problems but to also 
point out the solutions,” 
Nagle said. 

After discussing the 
aims of their organization 
and culture jamming, 
FORCE described their 
past projects in greater 
detail. In the PINK Loves 
CONSENT project, they 
created a parody website 
that mimicked the origi- 
nal PINK website and ad- 
vertised underwear with 
messages about consent 
printed on them. 

In Playboy’s Top Ten 
Party Commandments, 
FORCE mimicked the 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
FORCE parodies popular culture to spark conversation about consent. 


Playboy website and 
made a spoof of its annual 
Top Ten Party Schools list, 
which was composed of 
the top colleges in terms 
of their efforts to combat 
sexual violence. 

FORCE discussed how 
they create these parody 
websites through culture 
jamming to create a posi- 
tive image of consent. 

“We are interested 
in framing consent as a 
good time, and there’s re- 
ally dangerous narrative 
around [how] consent is 
a downer, and we try and 
create clear messaging 
around that,” FORCE co- 
founder Hannah Bran- 
cato said. 

Understanding that the 
topics of sexual violence 
and consent are often un- 
comfortable for people to 
discuss and carry certain 
stigmas, Nagle illustrat- 


ed that culture jamming 
is a great way to make 
these difficult conversa- 
tions and topics more ap- 
proachable for the timid. 

“The goal is to get peo- 
ple involved in that con- 
versation about consent 
and to think about how to 
normalize that conversa- 
tion,” Nagle said. 

Attendees reiterated 
this point as they men- 
tioned that it is often dif- 
ficult to discuss sexual 
violence and consent and 
how culture jamming is 
a great solution to that 
problem. 

“Having the culture 
jams be parodies is really 
important too because it 
breaks down the serious- 
ness,” Rogers said. “It 
strikes a balance between 
taking the issue seriously 
but also presenting them 
in an accessible light.” 
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Students hold rally to SGA vies for new sculpture, talks Pride Week 
protest rape culture 


SARU members carried a mattress for the National Day of Action. 


RALLY, From Al 
the students involved in 
alleged gang rape have 
not yet received any disci- 
plinary action. 

“T think it’s completely 
unacceptable and creates 
a dangerous environment 
for everyone on campus,” 

; graduate student Kather- 
ine Glanz said. 

The rally moved from 
Gilman to the Fresh Food 
Café (FFC), the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library (MSE), 
the Mattin Center and Gar- 
land Hall. At each location, 
participants spoke of the 
University’s alleged viola- 
tions of the Clery Act and 
Title IX as well as a culture 
of victim shaming. 

When outside the Mat- 
tin Center and Garland, 
which both house ad- 
ministrative offices, the 
students named adminis- 
trative officials who have 
handled sexual assault in- 
vestigations at the Univer- 
sity. They called for the fir- 
ing of Title Ix Coordinator 
Allison Boyle and Susan 
Boswell, who was Dean 
of Student Life until last 
spring and is now special 
advisor to the Vice Provost 
of Student Affairs. 

Golan said she did not 
believe that the rally will 
immediately affect the 
ways the administration 
manages sexual assault 
cases, but she hopes that 
rallies and protests will 
pressure the University 
to adjust the way they ap- 
proach their investigations. 

“They just released the 
new sexual assault guide- 


lines, and there are a lot | 


of problems with it. We’re 
hoping by keeping this 
tension on the issue [and] 
by getting everyone's 
voices heard, the admin- 
istration realizes that the 


Letter that they hoped to 
reduce the stigma around 
the issue to help survivors 
of sexual assault feel com- 
fortable seeking support. 

“By carrying a mat- 
tress and hosting a space 
for survivors to come and 
talk, we hoped to bring 
people together and create 
collective and mutually 
supportive healing space 
where the issue of sexual 
assault could be discussed 
openly and without 
shame,” Rogers wrote. 

The University is cur- 
rently under investigation 
by the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Office of Civil 
Rights (OCR) for their re- 
sponse to incidents of al- 
leged sexual assault and 
for a possible violation of 
the Clery Act. 


By ANNABEL LYMAN 
Staff Writer 
SGA 


end-of-semester 


The discussed 
several 
events during their gen- 
eral body meeting on 
Tuesday, including plans 
for an outdoor sculpture 
on campus and Blue Jay 
Pride Week, an event 
spearheaded by the 
Sophomore Class Council 
aimed at bolstering school 
spirit throughout the stu- 
dent body. 

SGA is in talks with 
University President 
Ronald J. Daniels to ap- 
prove a sculpture that 
could allow for sponta- 
neity among the under- 
graduates on campus. 
Students would be en- 
couraged to paint and 
decorate the sculpture 
without having to re- 
serve a time in advance. 

“T believe that polling 
the student body for pos- 
sible images and even lo- 
cations will be the most 
democratic way to reach 
a conclusion. It has been 
brought up every year 
that I have been on SGA 
that students need a big- 
ger ‘tie’ to the University 
besides the ‘Johns Hop- 
kins University’ sign. We 
want students to wish to 
come back and get pho- 
tographed by something 
that means more than 
just our name, and I be- 


Dean Martinez organizes 


closed Greek Life Summit: 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


The Greek Life Summit 
brought student repre- 
sentatives from different 
fraternities and sororities, 
including Kappa Kappa 
Gamma, Pi Beta Phi, 
Phi Mu, Sigma Phi Epsi- 
lon, and Alpha Delta Phi 
(Wawa) among others, 
together on Oct. 23. Dean 
of Student Life Terry Mar- 
tinez organized the sum- 
mit to discuss each chap- 
ter’s goals, policies and 
philosophies. 

Members from differ- 
ent organizations outlined 
the elements of Greek life 


| that they value and plan 


students are not going to | 
put up with anymore fail- | 


ure,” Golan said. 

Also on Wednesday, the 
Sexual Assault Resource 
Unit (SARU) carried a mat- 
tress around campus as 


to promote throughout the 
school year. 

Senior Lindsay Kier- 
nan, amember of the Kap- 
pa Kappa Gamma sorori- 
ty, attended the summit to 


| learn more about how the 


part of the National Day of | 
| nizations can accomplish 


Action. Students around 
the country carried mat- 
tresses and pillows in sup- 
port survivors of sexual 
and domestic violence on 
college campuses. 

The National Day of Ac- 
tion was created by Carry 
That Weight Together, a co- 


alition of college students | 


and activists inspired by 
Columbia University stu- 
dent Emma _ Sulkowicz, 
who is carrying a mattress 


with her wherever she goes | 


as part of her senior thesis. 

Sulkowicz will con- 
tinue her 
art piece, titled “Mattress 
Performance: Carry That 
Weight,” until either Co- 


lumbia’s administration ex- | 


pels the student she has ac- 
cused of raping her or until 
that student graduates. 
“Carry the Weight is rel- 
evant to Hopkins because 
it allows people to publicly 
show their solidarity with 
survivors of sexual vio- 
lence’ SARU Co-President 
Becky Grenham wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
Ella Rogers, SARU’s 
other co-president, wrote 
in an email to The News- 


& 


performance | 


University’s Greek orga- 


their goals and further 
implement their ideals on 
and off campus. 


“The Greek summit 


| was a great way for us to 


come together and focus 
on what our goals are as 
an organization and then 
put them together to find 
out what our goals as 
Greeks at Hopkins should 
be,” Kiernan said. “I was 
proud to see how many 
people had put their 
Greek name by Leader- 
ship and Service. I’m also 
excited to move forward 
and have a stronger Greek 
presence on campus.” 

Kyle Flynn, a senior 
on the Hopkins football 
team and a member of 
Wawa, thought that sum- 
mit would have a positive 
impact on the Greek com- 
munity as a whole. 

“It was really nice for 
such a large group of peo- 
ple from the Greek com- 
munity to come together 
for the summit,” Flynn 
said. “I think an important 
piece we touched on was 
that there are so many pos- 
itive things that come from 


Greek life here on campus. 
The job now is to get that 
message out there, and 
that’s something we are all 
looking forward to doing.” 

The Summit's focus on 
implementing Greek ide- 
als on campus, as well as 
Martinez’s commitment 
to showcasing the posi- 
tive aspects of Greek life 
at Hopkins, impressed 
junior Daulton Newman, 
also a Wawa brother. 

“Our new Dean of Stu- 
dent Life, Terry Martinez, 
really showed every per- 
sort there her intention of 
advancing Greek life at 
Hopkins,” Newman said. 
“T look forward to seeing 
what we can do at Hopkins 
to change the image of fra- 
ternities and sororities.” 

Although the summit 
was only open to sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors 
who are already involved 
in Greek life, many fresh- 
men heard about the event 
and responded positively 
to its aims. 

Mia Berman, a fresh- 
man considering rushing 
praised the meeting's goal 
of helping Greek organiza- 
tions work together in or- 
der to improve campus life. 

“T think it’s really en- 
couraging that Greek life 
on campus is working to 
constantly improve how 
it is perceived among the 
student body, and make 
it more inclusive. It’s un- 
fortunate that the summit 
wasn't marketed toward 
freshmen, because it could 
have possibly swayed 
freshmen toward Greek 
life who are unsure about 
rushing,” Berman said. 

Although freshman 
Amy Hong is not consid- 
ering rushing, she had a 
positive view of the way 
in which the summit 
could help the student 
body at Hopkins. 

“It could potentially 
wipe away any stereotyp- 
ical views students have 
of these organizations,” 
she said. “It could be a 
way to get to know each 


_ Greek chapter.” 


the construc- 
this statue 
provide a 
opportunity 
that!’ SGA Executive 
President Janice 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Previous 


lieve that 
tion of will 
wonderful 
to 


do just 


Bonsu 


proposed 
designs included an an- 
thropomorphized 
Jay holding 


] 


Blue 
a large shield, 
but these have been re- 
jected by Daniels on the 
basis that the design is 
too informal. Members of 
the SGA suggested sev- 
eral alternatives, includ- 
ing a globe resting in a 
nest and a Mobius strip, 
but these were unpopu- 
lar among the majority 
of SGA members, as they 
felt these would be too 
formal for students to 
feel comfortable defac- 
ing them. SGA members 
agreed to continue the 
discussion on Thursday 
during its dinner with 
the President. 

The ad hoc committee 
in charge of organizing 
Blue Jay Pride Week pre- 
sented its bill to the rest 
of SGA, who expressed 
concerns about the alloca- 
tion of finances associated 
with the event. 


The event will take 
place Nov. 13-17. The com- 
mittee’s bill concerned 


the Thursday and Friday 
of the event, as funding 
for the rest of the event 
would come out of the 
Sophomore Class Coun- 
cil’s budget. 

On Nov. 13, publicized 
as “Rep your club day,” 
students who wear their 
club attire will receive 
donuts and coffee. Nov. 
14 will be “Rep Hopkins 
day,” where students will 
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Mc 
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MIGHTY MOUSE BOMBEY 


die-cut stickers 
and buttons for wearing 


attire that promotes the 


receive 


school. 

The committee asked 
for $750 from the SGA 
and further asked each 
class council to contrib- 
certain amount 
from its own budget. The 
SGA expressed concern 


ute a 


that the $250 that the 
Pride Week committee 
requested to fund ad- 


vertising was excessive, 
especially alongside the 
committee’s request for 
$250 to miscella- 
neous expenses. 

The bill listed addition- 
al funding from sources 
that had not been specifi- 
cally confirmed. The SGA 
made amendments to re- 
move these points from 
the bill. 

The SGA _ ultimately 
passed the bill, allowing 
for the use of up to $750 
out of its own events bud- 
get. Pride Week will be 
the most expensive event 
of the semester. 

“T am very excited for 
Spirit Week! I hope that it 
will be another step into 
expanding opportunities 
on campus during the fall 
for students to immerse 
themselves in athlet- 
ics and school spirit as a 
whole (such as Hoptober- 
fest was)!” Bonsu wrote. 

Bonsu gave an up- 
date on the search for a 
new Dean of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sci- 
ences to replace interim 
Dean Beverly Wendland, 
announcing that the list 
of potential Deans had 
been narrowed to 20 can- 
didates. ; 

In light of news that 


cover 


a: tempor iceeplatin tert beam, 


rink may be opening in 
Inner Harbor’s McKeldin 
Square this winter, Jus 
nior Class President Jahan 
Mirchandani expressed 
interest in providing ju- 
niors transportation to the 
venue on the fall semes- 
ter’s last day of classes. 

Junior Class Senator 
Amy Sun spoke on the 
possibility of introducing 
napping ‘pods to the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower Library. 
She has also been at work 
preparing for an on-cam- 
pus bike garage, which 
would allow students to 
rent bikes for a small fee 
by signing a waiver of li- 
ability. 

Junior Class Senator 
Kanami Mori discussed 
plans for “Out of the 
Nest,” an event aimed: at 
connecting students with 
alumni. 

Mirchandani, who is 
also a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, dis- 
cussed the recent request 
made by Active Minds 
for $172 to cover the price 
of food at its upcoming 
Mental Health and’ Well- 
ness panel. Mirchandani 
obtained approval from 
the rest of SGA to go for- 
ward with the funding, 
under the condition that 
SGA’s brand be promoted 
at the event. 

Freshman Class Sena 
tor Alberto “Pepe” Mu- 
niz presented the recent 
work of the Freshman 
Class Council, which in= 
cluded plans for a Win 
ter Soirée as well as the 
implementation of semi- 
monthly video updates, 
which would give the 
student body at large in- 
sight into the activities of 
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Wheres the woman 
who has tt all? 


f there’s one thing 
that stirs me in that 
young adult, I’m- 
a-college-student- 
I-have-political- 
opinions way, it’s weak 
women. Subordinate la- 
dies. Girls put down and 


repressed and known 
forever as the second 
sex. Yes, Ill say it: I'm a 


self-proclaimed feminist, 
and weak women are my 
kryptonite. 

The thing is, there are 
too many of them. I’m not 
talking in terms of the 
public, no; I’m not.chastis- 
ing our female population, 
but rather I’m talking in 
terms of fiction. There are 
way too many sidekick 
(or further, kickstand) la- 


as myself can get our fair 
share of mockery. I don't 
have labs or problem sets 
or any true finesse in math 
and hard and 
thus I am in the underrep- 
resented Hopkins minor- 
ity. The minority that, on 
the whole, doesn’t get as 
much respect. 

I think it’s that fact — 
plus my added femaleness 
— that makes me cling 
even harder to any idea 
of a role model. I want to 
see people who took that 
so called doomed-to-be-a- 
waitress creative writing 
track and came out on the 
other end strong and suc- 
cessful. It’s amazing for 
me to see people in this 


sciences, 


lady humanities popula- | 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 


New York (ity, pl 


mma let you finish, 
but New York has 
some of the most 
forced PR of all 
time. 

Taylor Swift just re- 
leased her new album, 
1989. Hurray! She wrote 
a song about my home- 
town called “Welcome to 
New York.” Great! From 
following her and Lena 
Dunham on Instagram, | 
know that she has lived 
in New York for about a 
year now. 

That is about as much 
as I‘ve heard and it has 
been on the periphery 
of my mind ever since. 
I thought to myself, 
“Wait, what happened to 
Nashville?” and “It was 
bound to happen some- 
time” and “Sucks that 
she will probably only 
spend about eight sec- 


| onds there.” 


dies these Seah. che tion, ar- | 
days, and guably 
some Lillian Kairis ic 
me_ anxi- that’s tak- 
saints Hopkins in Prose °2..u: 
the Twi- ° rise above 
light  se- and Pictures » that non- 
ries. You serious- 


may not have read it or 
seen it or acknowledged its 
existence at all, but you're 
likely well aware of Bella: 
a high school girl who de- 
fines her entire identity in 
terms of some hundred- 
year-old vampire’s love. 
Or even Red Riding Hood. 
What is she doing, skip- 
ping through the forest, 
deciding to trust a rabid 
wolf with all of her se- 
crets? What's up with the 
blatant naiveté? 

I marvel to think how 
anyone can focus, with all 
these constant remind- 
ers. You try to go about 
your daily life — get to 
the gym, walk to class, do 
your laundry, wash your 
hands — and every step 
of the way, you're chased 
by these weak, sparrow- 
like, stepped-on, tossed- 
aside women. Their pres- 
ence is a cacophony. It’s 
a never-ending flashing 
light on the retinas, nails- 
~ on-a-chalkboard auditory 

dissonance pelting the 
eardrums. 

Theatrics aside, as a 
daily consumer of film 
and fiction, the number 
of subordinate female 
characters I see is getting 
exhausting. I’m a_ story 
addict, I read all the time 
and I’m constantly looking 
for people to be inspired 
by. I love characters. I love 
how earnestly they convey 
the real world, how easily 
I can see myself in them 
and how strongly they can 
motivate me to act in their 
successful footsteps. But 
how can I, or any girl, do 
that, when there’s so few 
success paths to follow? 

The previous week in 
my Intro to Cinema class, 
I watched Citizen Kane, 
Orson Welles’s cinematic 
masterpiece, for the first 
‘time. I loved the stark, 
evocative visuals and the 
bittersweet portrayal of a 
man desperate for com- 
panionship; however, I 
couldn't seem to get past, 
yet again, the weak female 
splayed across this screen. 
Kane’s second wife, Susan 
Alexander, spent years as 
his doll, his dressed-up pet 
put on stage to entertain. 

Kane forced Susan into 

an extensive singing ca- 
‘reer even though Susan 
herself possessed no pas- 
sion (or talent) for it, sim- 
ply because he believed 
that it would bring both of 
them public adoration. He 
dictated her actions com- 
pletely. And to be honest, 
it made me quite, quite 
uncomfortable. 

Here at Hopkins, 


nities majors such 


x 


‘publicly 


oofy, laidback, creative 
[Rs 4 ss 


ness, and be, well, serious. 
Seriously skilled. Serious- 
ly fulfilled. 

Recently, though, I 
haven't been seein¥ that. 


and literature for female 
role models and finding 
nothing. Susan Alexander 


But, when I found out 
that she was recently ap- 
pointed Global Welcome 
Ambassador by NYC Go, 
the official tourism guide 
for New York, I rolled my 
eyes so hard that I pulled 
an ocular nerve. 

Not only is this the 
most forced attempt to 
get people to come to 


| the city (which doesn’t 
I’ve been scouring movies | 


didn’t get the fulfilling ca- | 


reer or the passion-driven 
life; her foray in the arts 
was nothing but disaster. 
Ladies can’t really look at 
Susan Alexander and find 
much worth emulating. 
So, long story short, 
film and fiction have been 
failing these days, female- 
wise. But that doesn’t 
mean we should stop 
looking for role models 
ra iL for one, have begun 
to replace the women of 
fiction with the women of 
reality. I’ve begun to look 
into the world around me 


and take note of the peo- | 


ple I meet — male and fe- 
male — who achieve their 
dreams in ways that even 
cinema can’t properly rep- 
resent. At Hopkins, I’m 
surrounded every day by 
driven, passionate people 


— students who possess a 


deep longing to learn and 
discover and create. 

So many of my friends 
are beginning to make 
positive change towards 
the futures they want 
for themselves, whether 


“that be through a film- 


ing job with the Admis-. 
sions Office, a role in a 
Barnstormers production, 
volunteering with a tutor- 
ing organization or even 
just kicking butt im their 
classes. My friends are 
extraordinary. And, in re- 
ality, so is the entirety of 
this school. 

The lack of empow- 
ered, fulfilled girls like me 
in the media I consume 
will probably not cease to 
bother me. I can’t ignore it, 
but at the same time, I can 
choose to be grateful for 
the ways in which reality 
is so, so much better than 
fiction. There are women 
I know who have gone on 
frowned-upon 
artsy tracks such as my 
own and succeeded de- 
spite all odds, and these 
are the women:! will 
choose to focus my atten- 
tion on. Maybe one day I 
can put pen to paper and 
create a female character 
that spreads all the confi- 
dence and empowerment? 
in the world, but for now, 
lam accepting the flaws in 
film and fiction. 

Ultimately, when it 
comes to role models, 
there’s nothing that can 
quite compare to the flaw- 
less beings of reality. 


a 


need the publicity); it is 
kind of an insult to eight 
million people who have 
lived there Jonger, and 
some who were born 
there and are more fa- 
mous than her. I’m not 
going to make a list of 
all of the people who 
could have been chosen 
for this title. So many 
people before me have 
done that very thing, 
or at least commented 
about how ludicrous it 
all is. 

I just Googled “tay- 
lor swift new york” and 
the following headlines 


popped up: “Taylor 
Swift's New York Isn't 
Typical: 9 Real NYC 


Things the Pop Star Will 
Never Experience” (E! 
Online), “Taylor Swift's 
Guide To NYC” (Go- 
thamist), “New York Is 
Taylor Swift’s New Boy- 
friend” (Daily — Beast), 
“Why Taylor Swift's 
‘Welcome to New York’ 
Is Bullshit” (Village Voice 
Blogs), “New Yorkers ‘in- 
sulted’ by appointment of 
pop star Taylor Swift as 
Big Apple’s Global Wel- 
come Ambassador” (Dai- 
ly Mail UK), “Taylor Swift 
Explaining New York 
Vocabulary Is Beyond 
Cringeworthy” (Huff- 
ington Post) and “Taylor 
Swift Makes New York 
Embarrassing,” (Gawker). 

Oof. The snark is 
spilling from my com- 
puter screen. How DARE 
she talk about New York 
being the greatest city in 
the world like we don’t 
know this already?!?! 
For shame! Whatever. It 
seems to me that Taylor 
is no longer country and 
wants to distance her- 
self from the Nashville 
scene and wants all of 
her friends to join her. 
Or maybe she’s just try- 
ing New York out, like 
plenty of 20-somethings 
do. I get it. Maybe she 
deserves the title be- 
cause she is discovering 
the city for the first time, 
like many tourists will 
be doing. 

But part of her job as 
ambassador, it seems, 
is to be in a few con- 
trived videos where she 
explains things about 
New York. In one, she 
translates some vocabu- 
lary like “bodega” and 
“stoop.” Oy vey. It’s so 
laughable. : 
. ve made a list for 
Taylor Swift, a relatively 
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NYC has its own quirks that Taylor Swift may not be aware of, but, you know, “fakers gonna fake.” 


new resident of my city, 
with some vocabulary of 
my own. See, Tay, I’m not 
gonna hate, but I’ll play. 

Here are a few defini- 
tions of words and phras- 
es I know as’ someone 
who went to New York 
City Public Schools in the 
early 00’s. 


Slang: 
Mad — very. 
Brick — very cold. 
Tight — “Why you 


mad though?”; can also 
be “You tight?” It means 
the same thing. “Hell 
yeah, I’m tight! It’s mad 
brick out!” 


Brolic — _ chiseled, 
buff. 
Tukhus — If you 


aren’t Jewish, this was 
the word that you knew 
for sure was Yiddish. 
Then you realize you 
have been using Yiddish 
words your whole life 
without knowing it. 

Taste — When you 
go to the deli and ask for 
a small sample of their 
finest lox. “Can I have a 
taste?” : 

Huh? — A question 


that can also be translat- — 


ed to: “What’s your prob- 
lem?” and “Would you 
shut up for one second?” | 

On line — New York- 
ers say that we wait on 


-line instead of in line. I 


don’t know why we do 
this but if you hear some- 
one say’ they waited on 


line for hours, you know 
he/she is definitely from 
New York. 


Things/Entities: 

Bodega cat — It’s just 
hanging. Don’t touch it. 

Bombers — The best 
team in baseball. 

Pizza Principle — The 
cost of a slice is the same 
as a ride on the subway. 

Mallomars — The best 
thing you will ever eat. 

Pal — You can call 
someone this when he/ 
she has affronted you. 


that takes you to New Jer- 
sey and there is no abbre- 
viation for it, sorry. 
The Island — Long Is- 
land. “I was on the Island 
the other day for Thanks- 


giving.” 

Bridge and tunnel 
(B&T) — A pejorative 
term for people who 
commute to New York 


City from New Jersey or 
Long Island. “What's that 
noise?” “Some B&Ts hav- 
ing a bachelorette party.” 
“Ohhh.” 

DUMBO — A neigh- 


“Hey pal, 3 borhood that 
there’s a line.” stands for 
Elizabeth. ‘is. vase 
Transporta- the Manhat- 
tion/ Places: 6 h é rwo od 
GyP ry Bs Dass.” 
cabs — Un- - ore SS aes 
metered cabs, My Favorite I am very 
usually black happy that 
cars, that stop hi Taylor is in- 
when you T | n gs spired by a 
have your place where 


hand raised and try to get 
you to negotiate a price 
BEFORE you get into the 
cab. I don’t think I have 
ever ridden in one. 

- Crosstown — Travel- 
ing from the west side to 
the east side or a bus that 
takes you from the west 
side to the east side. 


D.R. — The Domini- _ 


can Republic. Everybody 
I knew growing up abbre- 
viated this, but it seems 
‘that no one outside New 
. York does. : 
The George Washing 
ton Bridge — A bridge 


many people before her 
have found inspiration. 
But for the people who 
were born there or who 
move there and assimilate 
into the city’s rhythm, it 
is an_ all-encompassing 
character in their lives. 

It is important to re- 
member that New York is 
not for everyone. For many 
people, living in New York _ 
isa fad and is something to 
do when they are young: I 
would wager the same for 
Taylor, who might move 
on when her next album 
comes out, and that’s okay. 


AY Conor 
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If you were a vegetable 
you'd be a cutecumber 


Oct 25, 2014, 8:40 PM 


That is a fantastic pickup line 


Oct 25, 2014, 10:12 PM 


If you were a fruit you'd be a. 


fineapple 


And if |'m something else? 


t 
i 
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‘take you to dinner 
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or any CMJ 
Music — Mara- 
thon, one 
probably goes 


in knowing a 
little more than one per- 
cent of the 1300 bands 
that come each year. The 
New York City-based 
showcase features many 
groups who are playing 
their first shows in NYC 
and for the first time for 
a majority of the audi- 
ence. It is a great way to 
see what is happening 
currently and what is 
up-and-coming within 
music among different 
labels and locations in 
the country and even the 
world. Here were some 
of my favorite shows 
from the trip: 

Doprah — This New 
Zealand-based group 
was the first act I saw 
at the music marathon. 
Featuring a sound fairly 
reminiscent of the xx, 
this band differentiated 
itself by featuring the 
additional elements of 
trip hop and ‘60s psy- 
chedelic pop. This in- 
triguing combination 
definitely felt strongest 
with tracks like “San Pe- 
dro,” which featured an 
enchanting bass riff and 
drum combination. The 
bass and drum would 
slowly unwind with 
the help of a delayed 
guitar by the time the 
chorus came by. Other 
songs, like “Strange 
People” and “Whatever 
You Want,” featured the 
band’s strong ability to 
write some rather amaz- 
ing hooks. 

Tei Shi — While not 
a newcomer to CMJ, ex- 
perimental R&B singer- 


_ songwriter and producer 


~ Tei Shi, a Berklee College 
of Music graduate, has 
spent the year since the 


2013 release of her excel- 
lent EP, Saudade, improv- 
ing upon her live show. 
On stage with a live 
drummer and her fre- 
quent collaborator and 
co-producer Gianluca 
Buccelati, Tei Shi played 
through her whole EP in 
addition to previewing 
some new songs from 
her upcoming release. 
(She just got signed Car- 
oline Austin.) In addi- 
tion to her performance 
of a beautiful ‘80s-tinged 
cover of Beyonce’s “No 
Love,” Tei Shi ended the 
set with an explosive 
rendition of her recent 
single, “Bassically.” The 
intensity of the bass and 
guitar with her melodic 
vocal riffs at the end of 
the studio recording 
achieved a whole new 
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The CMJ Music Marathon in review 
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Protomartyr's live show was energetic, reflecting their punk style. 


studio recording. 

Beach Fossils — One 
of the most underrated 
releases of 2013 was Clash 
The Truth by Brooklyn- 
based indie pop group 


life while live. Beach Fossils. While 

Homeshake — Home- mostly known as_ the 
shake is the solo project band Zachary Cole Smith 
of Peter Sagar, formerly use to play guitar for 
the _ tour- (Smith is 
ing guitar- e the main 
ist for Mac Al i { SO Ni g- 
Demarco eX uroWi Z writer ‘ot 
(also one . DIV cur- 
of the guys Musix Rx rently), 
to help Beach 


Mac first come onto the 
scene in Montreal). The 
debut album, In The 
Shower (released back in 
early October), features a 
more R&B- and funk-in- 
fluenced (and generally 
weirder) side of the lo-fi 
pop that has put Mac De- 
marco in the spotlight. 
While I don’t think Ho- 
meshake will quickly 
reach the level of atten- 
tion of Mac, Peter’s group 
still provides a refresh- 
ing take on the genre. 
The laid-back grooves 
translate rather well in a 
live setting, with guitars, 
bass and drums demon- 
strating the same cohe- 
sion as heard from the 


Fossils features the song- 
writing and singing of 
guitarist Dustin Payseur, 
who has slowly been im- 
proving upon his mu- 
‘sic writing while under 
DIIV’s ever increasing 
shadow. Despite the mel- 
low, yet driven songs off 
Clash The Truth, Beach 
Fossils play a loud and 
energetic show. In addi- 
tion to the well-written 
guitar progressions and 
lines (their melody lines 
rival that of DIIV), what 
really sets Beach Fos- 
sils apart is the expert 
drumming on the part 
of Tommy Gardner. This 
is probably the closest 
you'll get to jazz drum- 


ming in the scene of in- 
die pop, with Gardner's 
frenetic yet taut style. 
Protomartyr — Hail- 
ing from Detroit, 
garage 
punk group has been 
slowly on the rise since 
the release of their sec- 
ond album, Under Color 
Of Official Right, 
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The life of the party: 
21 going on 62 


n high school, which 
feels like way too 
long ago, senior year 
is heavily influenced 
by the beautifully 


| dangerous senioritis. From 
| what little I can remember, 


I barely did anything out- 


| side of the college applica- 
| tion process. But at Hop- 


kins, I can’t afford to let 


| that happen again. Amidst 


the milestones of hav- 
ing purchased something 
from the Levering Café for 


| the thousandth time, eaten 
| my 100th beef patty from 
| Brody and lost my balance 


this | 
rock-meets-post | 


on the breezeway, I also 
turned 21. 

You know how every- 
one asks you how it feels? 


Im pretty sure no one 


| feels anything monumen- 


back | 


in April. (Vice has even | 


used their song “Trust 
Me Billy” as their intro- 
duction music.) Upon 
hearing Joey Casey’s 
baritone vocals, the com- 
parisons to Ian Curtis of 
Joy Division and Matt 
Berninger of The Nation- 
al are pretty immediate, 
but this should not label 
them as copycats by any 
means. The band _ that 
backs Casey (Greg Ahee 
on guitar, Alex Leonard 
on drums and Scott Da- 
vidson on bass guitar) is 
what makes Protomar- 
tyr’s distinct sound. 
Additionally, their live 
shows definitely 
lighted the more punk 
aspect of their sound. 
While a little more rau- 
cous, the band still re- 
tained the same organi- 
zation as heard on Under 
Color of Official Right. 


Gender equality is a two way streel 


his past Tuesday 
night, Phi Mu 
held their an- 
nual Mr. Phi Mu 
event, a loosely 
defined talent contest that 
raised money to benefit 
the Katie Oppo Ovarian 
Cancer Research Fund. The 
event basically consists of a 


their classmates laughed 
and jeered them on. 

The winner, Dave Da- 
vino of Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
did different exercises, us- 
ing one of the sorority’s 
sisters as a weight. Yik Yak 
was abuzz with anony- 
mous commentary on the 
event as numerous photos 


bunch of rep- were 

resentatives e e mediately 
from the [ R uploaded to 
various fra- ous osin ae media. 
ternities and crowd 


Movies, 


sports teams 


M USI iC ae as 


performing contestant 
on stage. d after contes- 
PST nverare dn More tant came 
“talents” up, and by 
can range anywhere from ap dance, no- 
frying chicken on stage to reat an eyelash. 


treating the Phi Mu ladies 
to lap dances in front of the 
audience. Naturally, the 
event is always a big hit and 
raises a significant amount 
of money for a more-than- 
worthy cause. Not to men- 
tion it brings the Hopkins 
community together for a 
good time and a barrel of 
laughs. 

It is hosted in Shriver 
Hall, the main auditorium 
onthe Homewood campus, 
and every year. students 

- turn out in droves to sup- 
port the cause and watch 
their friends showcase 
their respective talents. 

| This year was no excep- 

tion; there was a plethora 


fend anyone nor cause con- _ victor, how would the Hop-. 
troversy of any kind, and _ kins community react? 
it raised money for a good While a contest like this 
cause. While the contest — might take place elsewhere, 
could be considered a bit a school teeming with 
crude, it is innocuous in _ rhetoric on gender equality 
nature overall, and it car- and women’s rights, such 
ried through as Hopkins, 
with — iron- would most 
ic-enough likel not 
ean em Objectification sep ke ia 
its funny. of men is happen... Jf 
However, it feminism is 
forces one “funny” > and ppm ss 
to consider ¢,- hi 99 ‘ in equal- 
the possibil- ironic” while ity, then, on 
ity—whatif objectification of seme level 
a_ fraternity . “alkane. pc inne AO@artt, that; 
did the exact WOMeN 1s sexist. include 
same thing? ; men’s rights 
What — if G - as well? , 
some  fra- i". “OF course, 
ternity on campus held a — ‘the reality of the situation is. 
_ contest called “Mrs. X” and different. The objectification 
had members from the dif- of women by men is histori-. 
‘ferent sororities get upon cally far larger of an issue 
the Shriver Hall stage half- ‘than that of the reversed 
dressed? _ scenario. There is no doubt 
What if these girls were that this issue is far more 
spec to get Atlas and Pagers Mey it 
ed 4roul ¢ the stage, while Tap « ; to the ke I is for men. Because | ‘this 
3 ¥ ‘ 4 ~ y = ¥ 
Bec ed % pase J 


The contest did not of- 


im- 
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Numerous Mr. Phi Mu candidates performed lap dances as their “talents.” 


said fraternity while their’ 
friends all watched and 
jeered on? Ifa fraternity ran 
a campus-facilitated event 
in which girls strutted 
around the stage in Shriver 
showcasing their talents 
and at the end, the audi- 
ence voted to determine a 


historical reality, objectifi- 
cation of men is “funny” 
and “ironic” while objec- 
tification of women is sex- 
ist and wrong. This is not 
a bad thing, though. If we 
acknowledge the nuances 
that distinguish what is 
acceptable for each gen- 


der, then we get closer to a. | 


more transparent and real 
discussion about what com- 
prises these perceptions. 
Because women have 
been more prone to this 
type of treatment through- 


out history, they are more. 


sensitive to it and aware 
of it, whereas men are not 
sensitive toward being ob- 
jectified because it is not 
a common problem. If the 
aforementioned “Mrs. X” 
contest happened in the 


middle of Shriver and girls © 


were stripping on stage, 
there would be a torrent of 
so much Hopkins Internet 
activity that the servers 


would all shut down. 


Every feminist activist 
group on campus, which 


make up like half of the to- | 


tal student groups, would 
be up in arms. It is im- 
portant to understand the 
complexity behind gen- 


der roles in order to know » 


what is regarded as accept- 
able for each gender. 


| like I 


high- | 


tal, but ever since I was 
little I figured that at 21, 
when I would 
finally be legal 
and old enough 
to do whatever I 
wanted, I would 
feel something; 
and I did. I felt 
needed 
to be home, so 
that’s exactly what I did. 
Going home isn't al- 
ways exciting though. 
Sometimes when I get 
there after a long trip on 
the Bolt Bus, all I really 
want is for my dad to pick 
me up. As life would have 
it, he is usually working or 


| I'm just too far away. Espe- 


cially now that the New 
York Bolt Bus stop has 
moved up a few avenues, 
do not get me 


Amanda 
Garcia 
FamBa 


We had to go to their 
house to drop off our stuff, 
but we also realized the 
dangers of coming here. 
Our plan was to go bar 
hopping that night, but if 
we got too comfortable, 
we would sleep instead. 
So, you guessed it, we 
slept instead. To make up 
for the lack of barhopping 
that went on the night be- 
fore we made sure to go 
to the doctor's office the 
next day. After taking my 
copayment and not doing 
anything of use, per usu- 
al, we decided to eat like 
Queens at Max Brenner’s 
before I punched my- 
self unintentionally with 
the goal of rolling up my 
sleeves, shopping around, 
and reuniting with my 
nephews in the Bronx. At 
the end of that all I was 
feeling like we 
had a pretty suc- 
cessful day, but I 
didn’t know my 
sister had plans 
for me that night 
(drinking Mike’s 
Hard Lemon- 
ade out of a bag 
in front of Duane Reade 
wasn't the only thing on 
the agenda that night). 

She took us to Johnny 
Utah’s, which had_ this 
insanely ratchet mechani- 
cal bull that we all rode 
on. It was pretty exciting. 
Two and half hours later, 
I thought we would be 
heading home, but no. This 
woman, who had birthed 
4 children and manages 

to go out ev- 


started . on ery other 

that mess. Nes sete: aly he eekend, 

The real My sister shook leaned over 

issue with go- it like she to me and 
g 


ing home is 


with me over 

the smallest thing and J’ll 
have to convince myself 
that this is in preparation 
for my departure, and that 
is their way of dealing. 
We all know that feeling. 
Of course, this trip was 


no different and the spark: 


that lit the fire was a luke- 
warm delicious cup of hot 
chocolate, but I'll leave 
that story for another day. 
Anyways, after my long 
bolt bus trip, my friend 
and I were starving. A few 
blocks and two avenues 
later, we settled on trying 
Burgers and Cupcakes. 
From the outside, it didn’t 
look like anything big, 
but the fact that I could 
get my food fill and then 
my desert had me ready 
to try it. One fried chicken 
and cheese sandwich with 
a Halloween decorated 
cupcake on the side later, 
I was feeling like a person 
again. Definitely check 
this spot out. Fast forward 
through meeting up with 
dad making a scene out of 
our beautiful reunion on 
the street, taking the train 
to 14th, having a heart-to- 
heart on the back row of 
the M14D, we arrived at 
my grandparents’ house. 


said, “Let's go 


the looming hasn't shaken it dancing.” 

inevitabil- ; ? At this 
‘ity that one ae TEBE s. “Twas point, I had 
or bothofmy a sight. had my choco- 
parents will late cake and 
start a fight was ready to 


go home, but 
looking back at her I knew 
that was not an option. All 
of a sudden we were down- 
town in a club that was 
more deserted than M Lev- 
el on Saturday mornings. 

I resigned myself to sit- 
ting down and swaying 
to the music, since the DJ 
was on’point, while my sis- 
ter shook it like she hasn't 
shaken it in years. ‘Twas a 
sight. An hour later, this 
woman had the audacity to 
say “Let’s go do some kara- 
oke.” As much as I wanted 
to let her know I was beat, 
I had never been to a kara- 
oke spot that would admit 
me, so I had to go. 

Let me just take a sec- 
ond and confess my love 
for karaoke. Karaoke is 
the bomb.com. Especially 
when great people who 
happen to be intoxicated 
surround you. By the end 
of our reserved hour, I was 
struggling to keep my eyes 
open, but it was all worth 
it. It was one of the best 
nights of my life. The next 
day, my sister retells the 
whole evening to mom and 
proceeds to say that I am 
an old lady that can’t hang 
and it’s more like I am 21 
going on 62, Whatever. 
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Editorial 


Marriage equality is just and right 


The issue of marriage equality has 
long been a thorny subject in the politi- 
cal and social realms. In light of recent 
protests for and against same-sex mar- 
riage, and acknowledging the increas- 
ing number of states that are legalizing 
these marriages, the Editorial Board 
would like to state that it firmly believes 
that same-sex marriage should be legal- 
ized and that any couple that wishes to 
obtain a civil marriage license should 
have the right to do so. We do not think 
that a marriage should exclusively con- 
note a union between man and woman. 

Throughout our history as a nation, 
the United States has been prioritizing 
and making huge strides toward equal 
civil rights for all citizens. In 1868, 
the 14th Amendment was adopted, 
barring states from enacting or car- 
rying out laws that “shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its ju- 
risdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” In 1954, Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation desegregated public schools, 
declaring that “separate but equal” is 
unconstitutional and creating equal 
educational opportunities for students 
of all races. In 1967, prohibitions of in- 
terracial marriage was declared a vio- 
lation of the Equal Protection Clause 
in Loving v. Virginia. All of these deci- 
sions were a part of a national tradition 
of striving for equal rights, and legal- 
izing same-sex marriage follows that 
same trajectory and tradition. 

Additionally, we believe that the 
legal foundation of marriage should 
not be based upon religion. One of our 
country’s core founding tenets is the 
separation of Church and State, and 
since obtaining marriage licenses is a 
civil action, marriage in the eyes of the 
law should be a purely secular institu- 
tion, and thus, it should not be inhib- 
ited by religious objections. 

In the 1971 decision in Baker v. Nel- 
son, the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
found that the “institution of marriage 
as a union of man and woman, unique- 
ly involving the procreation and rear- 
ing of children within a family, is as 
old the book of Genesis.” This state- 
ment provides two salient conclusions: 
that marriage is designed for procre- 
ation, and that marriage must fall un- 
der the confines of religious norms. 
Extrapolating from this quote’s first 
conclusion, the Editorial Board asks: 
Should we prohibit a sterile individual 
from ever marrying? Taking that even 
further, should we ask childless mar- 
ried couples to divorce in order to keep 
marriage “pute”? We think the answer 
to both questions is obviously “No.” 


The Supreme Court’s decision in 
Brown was contrary to much of what 
the population at the time thought to 
be moral. Judge Leon M. Bazile wrote 
in an opinion in 1958, ““Almighty God 
created the races white, black, yellow, 
malay and red, and he placed them on 
separate continents. And but for the in- 
terference with his arrangement there 
would be no cause for such marriages. 
The fact that he separated the races 
shows that he did not intend for the 
races to mix.” Religious rationale has, 
throughout the course of history, been 
used to keep groups from being equal. 

And yet, engraved above the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court building are 
the words “Equal Rights Under Law.” 
Opponents of marriage equality ar- 
gue that civil unions are sufficient to 
bestow equal rights to homosexual 
couples. And yet, the Editorial Board 
cannot help but be reminded of the fa- 
mous words penned by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren: “The doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ has no place.” He called sep- 
arate institutions “inherently unequal” 
and a violation of the Equal Protection 
Clause. The Editorial Board cannot 
help but come to the same conclusions 
regarding the institution of marriage. 

The Editorial Board believes that 
banning same-sex marriage abridges 
the constitutional rights of individual 
citizens under the Equal Protection 
Clause and is therefore illegal. Fur- 
thermore, because marriage is a legal 
agreement that offers financial advan- 
tages and other conveniences such as 
consolidating health insurance, by de- 
nying citizens the right to marry, states 
are denying homosexual couples sig- 
nificant privileges that are afforded to 
other Americans. Restricting eligibil- 
ity for such a legal agreement for reli- 
gious reasons violates the principal of 
the separation of Church and State that 
our forefathers built this nation upon. 

Perhaps even more important than 
the legal necessity is that the restric- 
tion of marriage to a man and a wom- 
an is simply unfair and dehumanizing 
to the non-heterosexual population. It 
disregards and dismisses the complex- 
ity of human relationships and sexual- 
ity and entirely ignores the interests of 
those who do not identify within the 
gender binary. It creates second-class 
citizens out of a large portion of the 
population when they cannot legally 
enjoy the same rights as others. 

The Editorial Board believes that ev- 
ery individual should be treated equal- 
ly, and as it stands, Americans are be- 
ing denied equal treatment as citizens 
of the United States. We adamantly 
support the legalization of same-sex 
marriage, following our nation’s tradi- 
tion of equal rights for all citizens. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear editors, 


Re: “SJP members use 
their bodies to protest 
Gaza violence” 


We, the members of 
Hopkins J Street U, ve- 
_hemently support the 
right of Students for Jus- 
tice in Palestine (SJP), 
firstly, to exist on cam- 
pus, and secondly, to 
express their opinions 
through public events 
such as last week’s die- 
in and teach-in. We 
acknowledge that SJP 


’ 
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has brought a new per- 
spective on the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict to 
our campus community, 
and though we may not 
agree with all of SJP’s 
views, we recognize the 
value of having multiple 
perspectives on campus, 
as we are a group that 
believes in the power of 
discussion. 

As a group that ad- 
vocates for a two-state 
solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict and 
that absolutely opposes 
the military occupa- 


tion of the Palestinian 
territories, we strongly 
believe in the right of 
national _ self-determi- 
nation of both peoples. 
We know that not all 
groups on campus 


agree with these posi- 


tions, but we hope that, 
in the spirit of free and 
honest debate, campus 
groups that address the 
Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict will work to engage 
with each other’s events 
in the future. 


Hopkins J Street U. 


COURTESY OF ABBY BIESMAN 
Hopkins students protested in front of the Charles St. Market in support of gay marriage. 
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OPINIONS 


University dining does 
not deserve No. 2 ranking 


By CHRISTY LEE 


On Aug. 13, the college rank- 
ing that we have all been wait- 
ing for arrived: The Daily Meal’s 
list for the “75 Best Colleges for 
Food in America for 2014.” Stu- 
dents prepared for the waves of 
jealousy over their friends’ cam- 
pus dining programs at other 
schools, but much to everyone’s 
surprise, we ranked second. In 
one year, we managed to climb 
from number 42 to number two, 
beating every single Ivy League 
university in terms of food. But 
is the ranking truly accurate? 

One -of the biggest compo- 
nents to the Daily Meal’s rubric 
is “Nutrition and Sustainability,” 
and as the article says, dining 
options here “include manicotti 
puttanesca, house-smoked beef 
brisket sandwiches, Texas-style 
French toast, and oven-roasted 
meatloaf with honey carrots and 
steamed peas, so you will always 
be eating well at Johns Hopkins.” 
Indeed, the Fresh Food Café 
(FFC) provides healthy and tasty 
options, but it also offers numer- 
ous unhealthy options too. It has 
a salad bar, a fruit bar and a pasta 
bar, but it also has a fries station, 
a grill station and a dessert table 
that is larger that the fruit station. 
The amounts of sodium, sugar 
and fat in these foods are unbe- 
lievable. While it is of course the 
students’ responsibility to choose 
a balanced diet, I would like to 
point out that truly healthy op- 
tions in the FFC make up less 
than about 40 percent of the caf- 
eteria menu, and they are the 
same options, day after day. 

_~ As for sustainability, while it 
is true that University President 
Ronald J. Daniels has pledged 
to use 35 percent “real food” by 
2020, sustainability inva dining 
hall goes beyond just food. Many 
students choose to get takeout 
instead of eat inside the FFC ev- 
ery now and then, but they must 
use the takeout boxes provided 
by the FFC. How much waste 
are we generating on a daily ba- 
sis from the use of takeout cups 
and boxes? I remember one time 
when I was sick and a friend of 


mine brought soup to me, he 
had to use a paper cup instead of 
Tupperware because that would 
be against the rules! The same 


could be said about Nolan’s and | 


Levering; the amount of waste 
we generate from takeout is as- 
tounding. Even though the cups 
and take out boxes are all biode- 
gradable, I would wager that it 
takes less energy and resources 
to wash some Tupperware then it 


does to manufacture a paper cup. 


Another component in the 
rubric is “Accessibility and Ser- 
vice.” Most students would agree 
with me that we do have unpar- 
alleled service, 
ity is another matter: Late night 
dining is only available Sunday 
to Thursday. Some might argue 
that college students do not stay 
up late studying on weekends, 
but we do here at Hopkins. I only 
need to take a peak into Gilman 
to see that students need nour- 
ishment late on a Saturday night. 
Besides, the only time students 
can actually stay up and enjoy a 
late meal with friends is on the 


weekends, so offering late night | 


only on school nights makes no 
sense at all to me. 

Another one of the reasons 
why Hopkins is so highly ranked 


- might be due to the component 


“Education and Events.” Thanks 
to the Office of Residential Life, 
students get to participate in 
cooking classes in dorm kitchens, 


learn beyond the classroom dur- | 


ing “Take Your Professor Out To 
Lunch” events and have the oc- 
casional make-your-own-sundae 


nights. In terms of the residential | 
experience as a whole, Residen- | 


tial Life brings their students 
together around food. However, 
when we focus our attention 
solely on the dining experience, 
something is lacking. 

Here's the bottom line, Hop- 
kins has good food, but as most 
students can attest, the dining 
experience is not optimal. Does 


Hopkins dining deserve its 


number two spot? I will leave 
you to make the decision. 


Christy Lee is a freshman com- 
puter science major from Hong Kong. 


| as 
| — only concerned with outer 


but accessibil- | 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Mr. Phi Mu perpetuates Sexual assault 
ender double standard — mvestigations 


By CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


Beauty pageants have been 
debated both ways: Some wom- 
en find them empowering, while 
others view them as degrading. 
For some, beauty pageants are a 


| lifestyle and a chance for wom- 
| en of all ages to use their grace, 


beauty, talents and mind to 


| compete in a single competition. 


There is a stigma that surrounds 
the art of pageantry; outsiders 
often tend to judge contestants 
shallow, vain individuals 


beauty. In competitions such as 
The Miss America Pageant, indi- 
viduals have the opportunity to 
show who they are, inside and 
out, as they are judged ina talent 
segment, bathing suit segment, 


| O&A, dance and more. I often 


ask myself who would want to 
be judged on how “complete” of 


| a “package” they are, but then 
| I remember that some women 


find it enjoyable, and to that I 
say, “You do you.” 

However, I would certainly 
take issue with pageants if they 
sexualized the women. I would 
have a problem if the female 
contestants were asked to give 
lap dances to male judges or if 
female contestants were expect- 
ed to parade around on stage in 
their underwear. While Phi Mu’s 
intentions were in the right place 
with hosting the annual Mr. 
Phi Mu competition earlier. this 
month, their event is deepening 
the double standard that society 
holds for men and women. 

Mr. Phi Mu rallies Greeks 
and athletes, along with other 


‘members of the student body, to 


come together and watch a hand- 
ful of young men fight for the 
title of “Mr. Phi Mu.” This year, 
they raised just under $5,000 for 
the Katie Oppo Ovarian Cancer 
Research Fund. I think that this 
event is a great opportunity for 
the sisters of Phi Mu to show their 
support for their late sister, Katie 
Oppo, and the amount of money 
they raise from a single event for 
cancer research is inspiring. But 
what would the student body say 
if instead of young men being 


judged on their looks and their 
“talents,” it was the female stu- 
dent body up on Shriver's stage? 

Mr. Phi Mu was entertaining 
and all in good fun; however, if | 
young women had behaved the | 
same way that the male contes- | 
tants had, would the campus find 
it funny, or would it stir a femi- | 
nist outrage? The issue of slut | 
shaming among women is a hot | 
topic in today’s society. It seems | 
that while men are praised for 
sleeping around with multiple 
girls, a girl who behaved in that | 
way would be called a slut. The 
double standard is an unfortu- | 
nate reality that troubles many 
members of Generation Y. Why | 
should women be degraded — 
men praised — if the two are | 
performing the same action? 

Phi Mu should have been | 
more delicate about the way they | 
presented the Mr. Phi Mu pag- | 
eant. Itis a great idea for a philan- | 
thropy event that really engages | 
the student body, but it was too 
much to have the contestants 
giving lap dances to sisters and | 
doing squats and push ups with 
them on their backs. The compe- 
tition emphasized their ability 
to win votes using their body. It 
condones, and even encourages, 
the objectification of men and 
people in general. If the roles 
were reversed, and female stu- 
dents were onstage, the backlash 
would be palpable. The men host- 
ing the event would be labeled as 
misogynistic pigs, even if it was | 
for a good cause without the di- 


rect intention of exploiting wom- 
en’s bodies. That being said, we | 
should hold women to the same | 
standards as men and men to the | 


should not be 
solely internal 


By SARAH STOCKMAN 


A few weeks ago I attended 
a mandatory Sexual Assault 
Seminar for all new students. 
I was prepared to hear how 
sexual assault, specifically 
rape, is a very serious crime 
that should be reported to the 
police. However, throughout 
the. two-hour session, almost 
every aspect of sexual assault 


| was' mentioned except for the 


fact that rape is a felony. 

On Aug. 8, the Education De- 
partment opened a Title IX vio- 
lation investigation of Hopkins 
regarding the school’s failure to 
report the alleged PIKE frater- 
nity gang rape. This investiga- 


| tion seems like an ideal oppor- 
| tunity for the school to confront 


the issue of sexual assault by 
educating its students about the 


| consequences of rape. I thought 


that this mandatory Sexual As- 
sault Seminar would be just 
that. Instead, it emphasized that 
an internal investigation of rape 
is ideal, and it may be benefi- 
cial to the victim since it’s quick 
and painless. The alleged rap- 
ist, when found guilty, is then 
expelled from the school. 

This emphasis on internal 
investigations of rape left me 


| wondering why the school be- 


lieved it was so important to 
keep the police out of these cas- 
es. I understand that every un- 


same standards as women. No | comfortable thing that happens 


single individual should be ob- 
jectified into a sexual object, but 
the most disturbing part of the 
situation is the fact that a group of 
intelligent, poised young women 
is perpetuating the double stan- 
dard between men and women. 
Equality works both ways, and 
no one likes a hypocrite. 


Carissa Zukowski is an Applied 
Math and Statistics and History of 
Art double major from Baltimore. 


Abortion on demand is institutionalized mass murder 


By ANDREW GUERNSEY 
and JESSICA JANNECK 


Factual inaccuracies and 
straw men too often go unchal- 
lenged in the campus abortion 
debate. In its Oct. 9 editorial, the 
News-Letter Editorial Board pro- 
moted a number of myths about 
abortion in their recent editorial 
endorsing abortion on demand. 

Many of us are rightly re- 
pulsed at the idea of the strong 
dominating the weak. Yet re- 
markably, our laws and culture 
say that if a human being is too 
early in its stage of development 
or too dependent on its mother 
for shelter and nutrition, then 
violent acts of dismemberment, 
exclusion and demonization be- 
come acceptable, even laudable. 

The fundamental question in 
the abortion debate is this: Who 
counts as one of us? Some who 
argue that abortion is a funda- 
mental right deny the science 
of human embryology. Others 
concede the humanity of the 
child in the womb, arguing that 
it’s still okay to kill him or her. 

The “right to choose” is a 
catchy slogan, but it’s misleading. 
The right to choose abortion isn’t 
like choosing chocolate or va- 
nilla ice cream; it’s choosing who 
lives and who dies. Dressing up 
abortion with other loaded terms 
like “women’s health,” “bodily 


less if we 


that, as Dr. Keith Moore writes in 


Oriented Embryology, 7th edition, 
A. ee sman development begins 
‘Nee pee 


tights,” and “safety” is meaning- 
bee do not first establish 
__ what the preborn fetus is. _ 


at fertilization. This highly spe- 
cialized, totipotent cell marked 
the beginning of each of us as a 


unique individual” A preborn ° 


child is not a potential person, 
but a person with potential — a 
whole, distinct, living human be- 
ing. The difference between you 
as an embryo or fetus and you 
today as a college student is only 
a function of time and nutrition. 
Since it is a scientific fact that 
abortion kills a unique and ge- 
netically unrepeatable human 
being, the question cannot be 
“about a woman’s control over 
her own body,” as the News- 


_ Letter board argues. Your pre- 


born child’s body growing in- 


side your body is not your body. 


Otherwise, a mother pregnant 
with a baby boy could be said to 
have two hearts, four eyes, eight 
limbs and a penis. 


The News-Letter suggests that | 


perhaps human rights begin 
when the preborn child can sur- 
vive outside the womb. But after 
a trip through the birth canal, a 
newborn baby is just as depen- 


' dent on its mother for food and 


shelter to survive. The age of vi- 
ability, moreover, continues to 
change as our technology im- 
proves each year. By implication, 
a 20-week-old fetus in 21st cen- 
tury America is a legal person, 
but a 20-week-old fetus in 19th 
century America was not, since 
the technology capable of help- 


ing such a being survive outside 


the womb has not always existed. 
_ The Editorial Board further 
claims that ing “unwanted 


‘The Developing Human: Clinically children” can be “in the best in- 


terest of both the child and the 


mother.” But is never in a very 


4 
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young human’s best interest to 
kill him or her, nor is it reason- 
able to believe that it is just to kill 
an innocent child for the sake of 
preventing later abuse, poverty 
or other social ills. The violent 
dismemberment of a living and 
growing child in the womb is the 
ultimate form of child abuse. 

The News-Letter also argues 
that we need abortion on de- 
mand to maintain the legality 
of killing preborn children con- 
ceived in the horrible circum- 
stances of rape or incest. But why 
should we punish the innocent 
preborn child for the crimes of 
the father? Abortion cannot undo 
thé trauma of rape; it compounds 
the injustice of rape with the in- 
justice of killing an innocent life. 
By the same token, why couldn't 
a mother kill her two-year-old 
child conceived in rape if she says 
that the child reminds him of the 
rapist father? 

Abortion’s legality does not 
make it moral or safe; it poses 
serious health risks to women as 
well. Over 410 women have been 
killed in clinical abortions, on av- 
erage 11.42 every year, since Roe 
v. Wade made abortion “safe and 
legal." Horrifying abortion clin- 
ics like Dr. Kermit Gosnell’s, who 


butchered infants born alive and 


killed women in botched abor- 
tions are not freak outliers but the 
norm in too many places. Only a 
year and a half ago, 38-year-old 
Maria Santiago died after an 
abortion in a shoddy Baltimore 


clinic with a broken defibrilla- 


tor right in our backyard, a block 
from Homewood campus. Legal 


abortion only moved the “back 


alley” to Main Street. Women 
‘ 


who have died from or been 
harmed by abortion deserve to 
have their stories heard, too. 

The notion that women must 


kill their own offspring in order 


to be successful or empowered 
is profoundly insulting. Women 
facing crisis pregnancies deserve 
better than abortion. They de- 
serve ithe real support, compas- 
sion and resources that over 2,500 
life-affirming pregnancy centers 
work hard every day to provide 
for free. The supposed need for 
abortion is based on the lie that 
women aren’t strong enough to 
choose adoption or motherhood 
for their child over murder. The 
choice between your child’s life 
and your dreams is a false one. 

At the end of the day there is 
no neutral position on abortion. 
Either you believe every human 
being has innate value or you 
believe that the strong should be 
able to deprive the weak of their 
lives. There is no middle ground 
of “live and let live” since abor- 
tion is a case of “live and let 
die.” It’s wrong and discrimina- 
tory to suggest that some people 
are more deserving of the right 
to life than others. As a nation 
committed to civil rights and as 
a university devoted to the pres- 
ervation of human life, how can 
we look upon the pleading Af- 
rican slave on the famous aboli- 
tionist seal and in our own time 
fail to hear the silent screams of 
the preborn victims of abortion: 
“Am I Nota Man and a Brother?" 

Andrew Guernsey is a junior 
philosophy and political science ma- 
jor, and Jessica Janneck is a junior 
philosophy major. 

A 


| sexually between two people 


shouldn't necessarily be report- 
ed to the police, but I could not 
understand why the University 
told its new students to call the 
Hopkins sexual assault hotline 
rather than the police if they 
-were raped. 

Internal investigations, in 
which the people at fault inves- 
tigate themselves, often prove 
unsuccessful. It’s very hard for 

_those at fault to see what's re- 
ally wrong and to then come 
up with a real solution. This 
is why newspapers exist as 
watchdogs and why the federal 
government has three branches 
that keep checks on each other. 
These internal investigations 
seem like a way for Hopkins to 
avoid possible embarrassment, 
‘and while this is beneficial 
to the institution, it does not 
benefit the student body and 
especially not the victim of the 
attack. 

If a student reports to the 
school that they were raped, 
the most severe castigation the 
attacker can face is expulsion. 
This punishment does not fit 
the crime in any way shape or 
form since students can be ex- 
pelled from Hopkins for cheat-. 
ing, a very different offense 
than forcing yourself sexually 
upon someone. By expelling 
the student instead of report- 
ing them to the police, Hop- 
kins is reinforcing that what 
they did really was not that 

bad. It also means that this per- 
son will be let loose within the 


world to commit rape again, 
which should weigh heavily on: 
the school. 

Hopkins and many other 
universities nationwide should 
change the way they talk to 
their students about rape. They 
should not hide behind inter- 
nal investigations, afraid that 
a rape on campus might give 
them bad publicity. Schools in- 
stead should value students’ — 
safety above all else. Victims 
of rape need to know that they 
should immediately call 911 to 
report the crime, and potential 
-rapists need to know that rape 
is a felony that can result in a 
_ very long prison sentence. 


Sarah Stockman is a junior 
Writing Seminars major from Los 
Angeles. { 
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Family Weekend food perks Ea 


By MADDY POLEN 
Your Weekend Columnist 


This past weekend was 


three people, as illustrated 


by the fact that not one of 


us finished our food. I'd 
recommend eating here as 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


YOUR WEEKEN 1) Ocr. 30-Nov. 2 


cake!), and other mainstay 
menu items include sweet 
potato and  marshmal- 
low cinnamon rolls, carrot 


the University’s official a stand-alone meal — you cake, steel cut oatmeal and 
Parents’ Weekend, which won't be able to finish if the “Crab Happy” Chesa- 
was filled with family, you eat before or after. peake chicken sammy. 


fun and most importantly, 
food. The freedom of not 
having to use meal swipes 
and dining dollars to pay 
for food allowed me to 
wander around Baltimore 
and try out different res- 
taurants. 

My first dining experi- 
ence was with my friend’s 
parents at Vaccaro’s Italian 
Pastry Shop in Little Italy. 
The menu consisted of six 
pages of dessert listings, 
from cannoli to cheesecake 
to gelato. I ordered the 
Nutella cheesecake off of 
the specials menu, which 
was advertised as cheese- 
cake with a Nutella drizzle 
and whipped cream. 

When I got the food, I 
was shocked; the portions 
were huge: my thick slice 
of cheesecake was cov- 
ered in more Nutella than 
my usual slathering of 
cream cheese on a bagel, 
and it was topped with a 
foothigh (no hyperbole 
intended) pile of whipped 
cream and hazelnut ge- 
lato — absolute heaven. 
The plate could have fed 


My parents arrived 
the same night at 11 p.m, 
and, not wanting to bring 
them to Uni Mini on a Fri- 
day night, I brought them 
to Papermoon Diner. My 
parents and siblings got 
milkshakes, and I only 
got a coffee (see: Nutella 
cheesecake), but the real 
experience of this diner is 
in the decorations. With 
the creepy doll heads and 
trinkets that covered the 
walls leering down at us as 
we ate, my parents decided 
that they would choose 
the restaurants for the next 
couple of days. 

The next morning, we 
went to Miss Shirley’s for 
brunch. Located on Cold 
Spring Lane, the restaurant 
is a nice, 20-minute walk 
through Roland Park away 
from campus. There is al- 
ways a wait at Miss Shir- 
ley’s, but the food is well 
worth it. The restaurant 
features a special variation 
of pancakes, French toast 
and omelets every month 
(October's French toast 


special is pumpkin cheese- 


The service was great; our 
waitress was even patient 
enough to listen to my 
dad’s very specific build- 
your-own omelet request. 
The beautiful weather out- 
side also allowed many 
diners to take advantage of 
the restaurant's patio. 

We went to Fell’s Point 
for dinner at an Italian res- 
taurant on Aliceanna Street 
called Pazo. The restaurant 
is two stories high, con- 
figured so that guests on 
the second floor can look 
down on the main floor 
where there is a lounge and 
bar as well. The food here 
was also exceptional; our 
table was served margarita 
pizza, pasta and different 
meat dishes. 

Before my parents left, 
we visited our favorite 
Charles Village restaurant: 
Donna’. The food and ser- 
vice are always great, and 
it was a yummy end to the 
weekend. So, the next time 
your parents are in town, 
say goodbye to the FFC 
and try one of these restau- 
rants. 
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Voted Baltimore's best breakfast place, Miss Shirley also features “Wacco for Flacco” pancakes! 
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COURTESY OF LILY KAITRIS 


Featured here is a hefty pile of boots and all the winter warmth I'll need. No need to brace myself! 


being an eternal Peter Pan 


| By LILY KAIRIS 


Your Weekend Columnist 


Someone once told me 
that no matter how old 
you get, when you come 
home, it is as if you’d never 
left. The dynamics are the 
same — you are still the 
child and your parents 
are still your parents — 
no matter how much you 
change, no matter how 
much wiser you may think 
you are. At first these were 
hollow words to me, but 
this past weekend, they 
became a reality. 

So... parents weekend. 
As the school multiplied 
in size by scale of about 


| | 2.5, the FEC made desper- 


ate, paper plate-related 
preparations for the in- 
sanity ahead and subse- 
quently brought out every 
trick (shrimp, apple cob- 
bler, live jazz band, cloth 
napkins...) in its book, en- 
titled “This Is What You’re 
Paying 60 Grand For,” or 
alternatively, its Sterling 
Brunch. It was a weekend 
of rose-colored glasses 
and buttoned-up sweaters, 
of suddenly clean rooms 
and non-wrinkly clothing. 

There are some parts of 
my life, and probably most 
peoples’ lives, that are en- 
tirely dissimilar at home 


_and in school. At home, 


stating the obvious, I didn’t 


have to do my own laun- 
dry or my own grocery 
shopping. I didn’t have to 
remember to check and 
clean out my mini fridge 
when it started smelling 
weird. And sometimes, on 
hazy summer days, I didn't 
have to do anything at all. 
When my parents took the 
trek this weekend from 
Wilmington, Del. to our 
beautiful Baltimore, these 
patterns returned. 

They came on Friday 
night with supplies built 
for a winter hibernation — 
hot chocolate, long coats, 
boots, laundry detergent, 
the list goes on. True, I 
had requested these items 
over the phone to my par- 
ents in the weeks prior, 
but I hadn't really ex- 
pected them to acquiesce. 
When they did, bringing 
the comforts of home into 


my world of indepen- 


dence, I felt 14 again. 

l used to take this all for 
granted — the comforts of 
home. I didn’t realize what 
a sacrifice and a responsi- 
bility it is for someone to 
constantly look out for you. 
Back in Delaware, my par- 
ents would run errands for 
me when I needed some- 
thing — more toothpaste, 
a new lightbulb, a cap for 
my to-go mug. Here, I run 
these errands — when I get 
around to them — for my- 


self. And it’s tough. When 
my phone spontaneously 
combusted a month ago, 
the challenge of getting 
from here to Towson kept 
me iPhoneless for weeks. 
Yeah, so, I wasn’t the best 
with responsibility. 

This weekend brought 
me back to the days of 
ore, when such struggle 
was far from my version 
of reality. This weekend, 
my parents sheltered me 
in the ways that high- 
school-me used to occa- 
sionally find unnecessary, 
but which  college-me 
finds gratifying. 

It sounds gratuitous, 
but I relished this week- 
end. And every moment, I 
made sure to express that 
sentiment to my parents, 
cognizant of the fact that 
this luxury was a privi- 
lege, and that it wouldn't . 


last. I'm not going to be 


sheltered forever. And I’m 
grateful for that, for the 
opportunity to grow. But 
still, the weekend with | 
my parents made me re- 
member the ease of home. 
And it made me realize 
I don’t have to give that 
up. Sometimes, even on 
a weekday night in the 
middle of October, I can 
pretend I’m a summering 
teenager, close my door, 
and spend an hour doing 
absolutely nothing. 
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Peabody Concert Orchestra 
8 p.m. 
Friday 
Oct. 31 


Friedburg Hall 

Join the Peabody Concert Orchestra this 
Saturday as the Institute welcomes faculty 
artist Katherine Needleman, who will per- 
form the Baltimore Premiere of Christo- 
pher Rouse’s Oboe Concerto. Needleman 
is a Baltimore native and attended Balti- 
more School for the Arts before attending 


Noteworthy Events 


~ Halloween Party 
6 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
Friday 
Oct. 31 
George Peabody Library 


What better place to celebrate Hallow- 
een than in the beautifully gothic George 
Peabody Library? The Peabody Library, 
located in Mt. Vernon, will be hosting an 
undergraduate Halloween party that will 
feature everything from pumpkin carving, 
to a magic show, fortune-telling games, to a 
costume contest! Attendees are encouraged 
to dress up as their favorite literary charac- 
ter or author, as to fit the bookish setting. J- 
Cards are required upon entry to the party. 
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Diesel's Halloween Show (left) and Haunted Experiencelright) 
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Bboys Breakdance (left) and Charm City Fringe Festival (right) 


Calendar 


10/3 


Diesel’s Halloween Nightmare 
(Rams Head Live) 


Haunted Revert (Rocktrum 
Branch Park) 


11/01 


Bboys Breakdance Break Off 
(Mattin Center) © 
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Charm City Fringe Festival ae 
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the Curtis Institute of Music to receive her 
bachelor’s. She is also a featured soloist with 
the BSO. Tickets are $5 for students and are — 
wna at he Peabody Box Office website. 
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Steve Yeager speaks at Masked, feminist avengers expose world injustices 
first Artists’ Meet-up 


By WILLIAM KRAUSE 
For The News-Letter 


Independent filmmak- 
er Steve Yeager came to 
Hopkins on Tuesday, Oct. 
28 as part of the Baltimore 
Artists’ Meet-ups (BAM) 
speaker series. 


Yeager’s presenta- 
tion, held in Hodson 
Hall, marked the first- 


ever event for the BAM 
speaker series. Hosted by 
students and their faculty 
advisor, Film and Media 
studies lecturer Matthew 
Porterfield, the main goal 
of the series is to bring lo- 
cal artists from the Ballti- 
more area to Hopkins and 
thus expose the student 
body to local arts. 
Savannah de Montes- 
quiou and Ruth Landry, 
both sophomores who 
helped organize Tues- 


day’s event, were pleased 
with the audience that 
Yeager attracted. 

“We had a great turn- 
out tonight, and we hope 
people continue to show 
up,” Landry said after the 
event. 

Sophomores Meghan 
Killea and Chaconne 
Martin-Berkowicz gave 
a formal introduction to 
Yeager. They outlined his 
involvement with film 
and theater and his in- 
structional roles in the lo- 
cal art community, both at 
Towson University and in 
Baltimore schools. 

Among the topics Yea- 
ger discussed were his 
major directorial achieve- 


ments, including his first | 


feature-length film, On 

the Block (1990), the 1998 

Sundance Film Festival’s 
See MEET-UP, pace B5 
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COURTESY OF STEVE YEAGER 


Student-run series welcomes flimmaker Steve Yeager to campus. 


By MOLLY YOUNG 
For The News-Letter 


Two members of the 
anonymous, gorilla- 
masked Guerrilla Girls 
lectured at the Baltimore 
School for the Arts on 
Thursday, Oct. 23, dis- 
cussing their group’s mis- 
sion to expose sexism and 
racism in the art world. 

Organized by The 
Contemporary, Balti- 
more’s nomadic contem- 
porary art museum, the 
2014 speaker series titled 
“CoHosts” presented this 
event. This series allows 
13 galleries around the 


_ Baltimore area to hand- 


pick each visiting lecturer 
and answer the unify- 
ing question: “Who is the 
one artist or art profes- 
sional that you want .The 
Contemporary to bring 


' to Baltimore?” Area 405 


gallery, located in Station 


| North, chose to sponsor 


B ful 


the Guerrilla Girls. 

After a reverent in- 
troduction from Stewart 
Watson, the director of 
Area 405, the Girls walked 
down the aisles of the 
packed auditorium, hand- 
ing out bananas to bash- 
audience members. 
This entrance set the tone 


| for the rest of the evening. 


Since 1985, the Guerilla 
Girls have been using pro- 


| vocative humor in their 


| anonymous, 


visuals and speeches in 
order to become “the con- 
science of the art world,” 
as they put it. To remain 
each mem- 
ber takes on the name of 
a deceased female artist; 
Frida Kahlo and Zubeida 
Agha served as the voices 
of the group for the eve- 
ning. 

The Girls opened their 
discussion with a selec- 
tion of blatantly sexist 
quotes from Pythagoras, 


Martin Luther, French art- 
ist Pierre-Auguste Renoir 
and other regarded schol- 
ars. The Girls then de- 
livered an engaging pre- 
sentation of their various 
satiric materials: posters, 
billboards, books, etc. 
With previous shows in 
Greece, Mexico City and 
Shanghai, it’s clear that 
the Guerilla Girls have 
taken the world by storm 
in the almost 30 years 
since their conception. 
In 2005, they were asked 
to do a major installation 
at the Venice Biennale, a 
major contemporary art 
exhibition that takes place 
once every two years. 
Kahlo and Agha ex- 
plained that the offer elic- 
ited a certain degree of 
surprise from the group. 
After. all, the Biennale’s 
dearth in female artists 
and artists of color made 
them one of the Guerilla 
Girls’s major targets for 


Barnstormers performs Mark Twain's Is He Dead? 


By NARE 
NAVASARDYAN 
For The News-Letter 


What would happen 
if everyone thought you 
were dead? The recent sui- 
cide of a Hopkins student 
and the conversations it 
provoked (“How? Why? 
Who?”) in part answered 
the question: Suddenly ev- 
eryone would be curious 
about your melancholy 
character, diaries full of 
teenage angst and how 
your death fits into the 
passionate _ relationship 
this school has with stress. 

But where real life al- 
lows for only tragedy, 
theater can come up with 
a beautiful farce. Dead 
or alive, man or woman, 
original or copy are just 
labels and roles played to 
keep up with the price of 
the fantasy. 

Society’s weird obses- 
sion with suffering and 
death can be especially 
beneficial for an artist, so 
in Is He Dead? when the 
struggling French painter 
Jean-Francois Millet fakes 
his death, everyone sud- 
denly thinks his paint- 
ings of peasant farmers 
are genial and worth mil- 
lions. Jean-Francois then 
pretends to be his ficti- 
tious twin sister, Widow 
Tillou. 

Director David Gram 
describes some of his re- 
alizations while directing 
the play. 

“1 think the biggest 


thing I've found direct- 


~ ing the show is 


‘ 
tet 
" 


that what 
Mark Twain was satiriz- 


ing is very much preva- 
lent in today’s day and 


_ age,” he said. “When we 
' lose an artist, particularly 


a young artist, we start to 
reevaluate their lives and 
artistic lives, too.” 

Gram related the play’s 
themes to recent celebrity 
deaths and how a society 
responds. 

“Is He Dead? examines 
the notions of celebrity 
and fame — how we as a 
mass society play a role in 


by freshman Ian Stark, 
graduate student Eric 
Lorenz and freshman Bri- 
an McConnell — were the 
kind of friends one wish- 
es to have. The actors did 
a wonderful job morph- 
ing into their characters’ 
personalities. Junior Matt 
Moores as an old man 
was hilarious, but isn’t he 
always? I would attempt 
to conduct a civilized in- 
terview with him, but the 
only question that comes 


creating an to mind is, 
artist’s iden- “How are 
tity, espe “Is He Dead? you so fun- 
cially in our aN, h ny?” 

age of so- examines... NOW Other 
cial media, we as a mass reasons to 
where their : see the play 
lives are society play arole include se- 
much more : : nior Rich- 
public and in creating an ard Kidney 
the audienc- grtist’s identity.” Proposing 
es feel like in a won- 
they know — DIRECTOR derfully 
the artists deadpan 


in more inti- 
mate ways,” 
he added. 

When the same question 
was posed to graduate stu- 
dent Ramanujan Srinath, 
who plays the protagonist, 
Millet, he laughed and said 
that he doesn’t like plays to 
have a “message,” because 
it’s satire, and it’s mainly 
for fun. 

Indeed, Is He Dead? is 
incredibly fun to watch. 
Gram said it was simi- 
lar to some modern-day 
sitcoms. It reminds one, 
of Ocean's Eleven, only 
with added Twain-esque 
wit. Millet’s best friends 


Chicago, Dutchy and 
O’Shaughnessy — played 
Y 


Davip GRAM 


voice twice 
and getting 
sent away to think about 
Millet in drag near an oak 
tree once; the almost sur- 
real scene of Widow Til- 
lou replacing her right eye 
and left leg; sophomore 
Rebecca Van  Vorhees 
as Marie startled by her 
feelings for the widow; 
Madame Bathilde and 
Madame Caron’s mildly 
inappropriate commen- 
tary; junior Raidizon 
Mercedes’s beautiful set 
providing opportunities 
for additional comical 
situations; a painting of 
a dog that is “enough dog, 
for two dogs” and some 
chimney dust art, both 


/ 
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probably better than the 
peasant scenes. 


the added value of a story. 
For example, when you pay 
for a Starbucks drink, you 
also pay for their “culture 
of coffee.” When you pay 
for an impressionist paint- 
ing (not that any broke 
college kids would — we 
much prefer postmodern- 
ism) you pay for the leg- 
end of the artist’s hungry 
bohemian life. When you 
pay for a dress, you pay for 
the extra value of society’s 
ideas about beauty, etc. 

Is He Dead? is an invita- 
tion to play with identity. 
To quote the great philoso- 
phers The Kinks, “Girls 
will be boys and boys 
will be girls, it’s a mixed 
up muddled up shook up 
world.” Gender is not the 
only role set that is defiled. 
By the end of the play, 
Papa LeRoux is starting 
a polygamous relation- 
ship, despite his very old 
age. Cecile easily pretends 
to be a policeman, gain- 
ing power and informa- 
tion. The unfortunately 
drawn dog successfully 
passes for Millet. There 
was laughter throughout 
the play, but the lingering 
question as to whether the 
audience members were in 
fact laughing at their own 
masks, roles and_ fabri- 
cated tales about fame lin- 
gered long after it ended. 

Go see Is He Dead? this 
weekend at 8 p.m. in the 
Swirnow Theatre on Fri- 
day and Saturday or at 
3 p.m. on Sunday for art 
and giggles. 


’ 


years. After some deliber- 
ation, the Girls decided to 
embrace the opportunity 
for more exposition. 

“It’s a thrill to criti- 
cize art institutions right 
on their own walls,” said 
Agha. 

Two years later, The 
Washington Post asked 
the Guerrilla Girls to 
create their own spread. 
Needless to say, the Girls” 
delivered, this time put- 
ting their own spin on 
the classic tabloid mag- 
azine. Their headline 
read: “Horror on the Na- 
tional Mall! Thousands 
of women locked in the 
basements of D.C. mu- 
seums! Why does macho 
art world keep female 
artists out of sight?” Un- 
derneath, a startling sta- 
tistic showed that of all 
the artists shown in the 
National Gallery of Art, 
98 percent were male 
and 99.9 percent were 
white. 

Following a mixture of 
gasps and laughter from 


| the audience (a common 


| Agha presented 
| final examples of their 
The play makes fun of | 


occurrence throughout 
the evening), Kahlo and 
three 


rhetoric. Kahlo began 
with an attack on the 
white-male-aristocratic 
control of the art trade, 


COURTESY OF MOLLY YOUNG 
Guerilla Girls discuss unconventional methods to expose the art world’s sexism in an anonymous lecture. 


which, as she pointed 
out, is the fourth-largest 
underground market 
worldwide, trailing be- 
hind drugs, guns and 
diamonds. 

Next the Girls showed 
a selection from their book 
The Hysterical Herstory of 

Hysteria and How It Was 
Cured: From Ancient Times 
Until Now. It outlines the 
many times over the cen- 
turies when the patriar- 
chy has pinned females as 
crazed or diseased in some 
way. The book also high- 
lights how the man-dom- 
inated society resolved 
to “cure” these women 
with surprisingly invasive 
methods. 

To end their talk, Kahlo 
and Agha outlined their 
“Guerilla Girls’ Guide to 
Behaving Badly,” of which 
the highlights were: 

“Try to change people’s 
minds, and do it in some 
unforgettable way.” 

“Be anonymous: You 
won't believe what comes 
out of your mouth while 
wearing a gorilla mask.” 

“Show museums tough 
love.” 

A long round of ap- 
plause and brief Q&A 
rounded out an evening 
that was equal parts in- 
formative and entertain- 
ing for all in attendance. 


9:30 Club features RAC, 
Penguin Prison, Speak 


By AUBREY ALMANZA 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Washington, D.C’’s 9:30 
Club is boasting an excep- 
tional lineup this fall with 
bands including Bombay 
Bicycle Club, Fitz and the 
Tantrums, Lykke Li and 
New Politics gracing its 
small stage. 

This Sunday, Portugal- 
bred RAC added to the 
club’s thriving calendar of 
events with a sensational 
show for 9:30’s full house. 

Doors opened at 7 p.m., 
and while one would ex- 
pect a low turnout for a 
Sunday night gig, such 
was not the case. Fans 
were lining up and cram- 
ming toward the stage be- 
fore RAC’s opening acts 
even began setting up. 

By 8:30 p.m., Texas's in- 
die-rock group Speak had 
the crowd moving. Lead 
singer Troupe Gammage 
—a gangly, glasses-wear- 
ing, twenty-something 
artist — instantly sound- 
ed familiar to RAC fans. 
Gammage, it turns out, 
is a contributing vocalist 


on RAC’s albums Strang- 
ers Part I and Part II and 
serves as the frontman of 
I Should’ve Guessed. 
After briefly studying 
video game production, 
Gammage (the brains be- 
hind the band) created 
unique, electro-synth 
flares for Speak’s EP. The 
young group was _ sur- 
prisingly underwhelmed, 
well-rehearsed and grate- 
ful for the opportunity to 


_ return to 9:30 Club. 


Penguin Prison, the 
second warm-up group of 
the night, echoed this ap- 


_preciation, emphasizing 


that 9:30 Club’s energy 
never fails to disappoint. 
Because Sunday was Pen- 
guin Prison’s final night 
on tour with RAC (who 
typically travels with The 
Knocks), the band was de- 
termined to end the part- 
nership on a high note. 

The ‘80s-sounding 
pop-group —_ previewed 
four tracks from their up- 
coming album, scheduled 
to drop in 2015. Based 
on Chris Glover's teaser, 

See RAC, pace BS 
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By GILLIAN LETCHUCK 
Staff Writer 


Taylor Swift has come a 
long way since her golden 
curls and banjo twang- 
ing songs implanted her 
firmly in the public canon 
as America’s country mu- 
sic sweetheart. Instead of 
the innocent love songs 
that populated her 2006 
self-titled debut, 1989 is 
all about the iconic red 


lipstick, bouncing bass 
and darker beats. As 
Swift's fifth album, 1989 


follows the pop sound of 
2012's Red to capture the 
sentimentality of living in 
New York. 

Complete with 
crooning ballads 
chart-topping dance 
tracks, her album takes 
after 1980’s greats like 
Madonna and Phil Col- 
lins. Although the al- 
bum features the smooth 
voice and poetic writing 
Swift’s fans know so well, 
the overall feel of the al- 
bum is much darker than 
would traditionally be ex- 
pected of Swift. 

Songs like “Bad Blood” 
and “All You Had to Do 
Was Stay” exhibit Swift’s 
anger towards those rela- 
tionships she once consid- 
ered close. These are fun 
dance songs, but they lack 
the depth and uniqueness 
that Swift has presented 
in the past. Hit single 
“Shake It Off” conveys a 
similar mentality to songs 
like “Mean” and “22” off 
of Swift's albums Speak 
Now and Red, respectively, 
but the new song forgoes 
the banjo and twirling for 
a bass and twerking. 

Co-written with and 
featuring Jack Antonoff, 
“Out of the Woods” pres- 
ents a sound completely 
new to Swift. With the 
synthesized beats that 
are common to An- 
tonoff’s music and the 
poetic honesty common 
to Swift's, this song fits 
well in the album’s cen- 
tral themes: youth, reck- 
lessness and love. 

Although the album 


both 
and 


exhibits a sound vastly | 


different from anything 
Swift has done before, 
the songs on 1989 are 
still about love and boys. 
Like always, _ listeners 
will speculate who Swift 
is missing, complaining 
about and pining for, but 
the subjects of her songs 
are not what is important. 

What matters is the 
brutal honesty that Swift 
continues to share with 
her fans. As with each 
of her previous albums, 
Swift pulls songs straight 
from her journals, shar- 
ing her life experiences 
with her fans, many of 
whom are young girls. 


Swift has been in the 
public eye for, more or 
less, eight years, and she 
continues to be a positive 
role model. 


She has transitioned 


from songs about want- | 
ing a boy to like her such | 


as in “You Belong With 
Me” from 2008's Fearless, 
to songs like “Shake It 
Off,” which is about stay- 
ing true to oneself despite 
what anyone else thinks 
or says. Although Swift's 
visual image has become 
slightly more risqué re- 
cently, she is still a better 
role model to young girls 
than other popular sing- 
ers. 

Despite this positive 
influence, Swift’s songs 
tend to make sweeping 
generalizations 


the song “Blank Space,” a 
bouncy and catchy track, 
Swift sings that “boys 
only want love if it’s tor- 
ture.” The song “How 
You Get the Girl” is just 
what its name suggests: 
a sort of instructive track 
about how a boy should 
act to win over the heart 
of his crush. 

In these songs, Swift 
assumes that her fans are 
all looking for love. She 
sings warnings and ad- 
vice, but she places her 
listeners into a limiting 
box that promotes rela- 
tionship clichés. While 
Swift presents herself 
as a good role model in 
that she does not prance 
around in her underwear, 
do drugs or get arrested, 
the message she sends 
to her impressionable 
fans is very singularly 
directed. In these songs, 
she teaches her fans to 
adhere to typical dating 
roles for fear of losing the 
affection of a crush. 


That being said, 1989 | 


about | 
both men and women. In | 
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Taylor Swift's 1989 is Horror film Annabelle exhibits storytelling flaws 
fun, honest, different 


his time of 
year, our cin- 
emas are vis- 
ited by what 
can only be 
described as the paranor- 
mal. All at once it seems 
ghouls and ghosts of the 
most frightening nature 


fill the movie theater 
screens. Horror movies, 
typically ——_ flavor-of-the- 


month box office bombs, 
exhibit their ghostly na- 
ture by offering us scares 
we have never seen before 
| while still managing to 
be utterly transparent. 
Wispy and_ insubstan- 
tial, they vanish just as 
quickly as they appeared, 
but not before inflicting 
the worst psychological 
damage of all. No matter 
| how bad theexperience of 
| seeing the film was, none 
of your friends will ever 
believe you. 

Typically the worst of- 
fenders of this paradigm 
are the ever-beloved, ever 
awful horror movie se- 
quels. These franchises’ 
numbers slowly rise into 
the double digits like it’s 
some sort of sick contest. 
Sometimes producers get 
a bit clever and hide their 
franchises under differ- 
ent names, hoping people 
sick of horror sequels 
won't catch on. Such is 
the case this year. Instead 
of the pace ee eo 
Paranormal Activity 72, we 
are visited by John R. Le- 
onetti’s Annabelle. 

A spin-off prequel 
to the greatly success- 
ful 2013 horror film, The 
Conjuring, Annabelle un- 
fortunately suffers from 
the same problems many 
modern horror films suf- 
fer from as well. A lack of 
originality plagues this 
film. While riding on the 
coattails of its Exorcist- 
inspired forerunner, An- 
nabelle does away with 
the atmosphere, intensity 
and intrigue that made its 
predecessor so appealing. 


is an honest and fun al- | 


bum. It is complete with 
dance music and quieter 
ballads as well as indie 
pop tracks and songs 
witha much largersound 
and deeper bass. The al- 
bum has certainly been 
received well: single 
“Shake It Off” debuted 
at number one on the 


Billboard charts. And as’ 


of press time, Swift has 
three singles on iTunes’s 
top five chart, with her 
album sitting pretty at 
iTunes’s number three. 

Swift’s 1989 maintains 
many of the same themes 
that were typical of her 
previous albums, but now 
she presents an entirely 
new sound that will leave 
listeners wishing for a 
longer album. 

Best tracks: “Blank 
Space” “Style,” “Out of 
the Woods,” “Shake It 
Off” and “I Know Places.” 


Instead, the film favors 
cheap jump scares and 
blatantly incorporates 
aspects of other superior 
horror films. 

Opening with the ex- 
act same shot from the 
opening of The Conjuring 
(which hurts the film’s 
originality from the very 
beginning), the film de- 
scribes the murderous 
and haunted rampages 
of the doll Annabelle, ter- 
rorizing the unwitting 
Form family with terrible 
clichés and horrid special 
effects. 

After receiving a new 
doll in honor of her preg- 
nancy, Mia Form (ironi- 
cally played by Annabelle 
Wallis) is attacked in the 
night by a mysterious 
man and woman with 
seemingly 


other films so memorable, 
Annabelle only succeeds 
in creating a film filled 
to the brim with the most 
generic horror clichés 
imaginable. 

Rather than create a 
compelling backstory 
for the doll’s murderous 
rampage, the film simply 
tells the story of a generic 
Satanic cult. This kind 
of cult has been seen in 
many horror films and, 
like most others, it has the 
stereotypical evil plans 
and motives of question- 
able intelligence (what 
will they do once their 
demon kills everyone? 
That’s always the real 
question and _ unfortu- 
nately is one that is rarely 
answered). The haunted 
doll is a blatant use of the 

now-ste- 


murder- ° reotypical 
ous intent. Tim Freborg “corrupted 
After , the : childish in- 
attackers Flashframe Film nocence” 
are gunned : trope that 
down, the Revi ews has been 
blood _ that overplayed 


falls from their bodies 
spills onto the doll. As a 
result, the souls of these 
villains (later revealed to 
be members of a Satanic 
cult), now possess the 
new doll. 

Months later, after 
Mia’s new baby is born, 
the family finds itself 
under attack by this pos- 
sessed doll who _ seeks 
to take a soul in order to 
summon a demon of ter- 
rible power. For this sac- 
rifice it has chosen Mia’s 


daughter. 
This general plot in- 
troduction immediately 


exposes some of the is- 
sues in this film. The film 
borrows elements from 
roughly a_ half-dozen 
other horror films and 
attempts to blend them 
together into something 
aiming to be greater than 
the sum of its parts. Un- 
fortunately, in failing to 
grasp what made these 


in films of this type for 
the last 20 years. Further- 
more, the doll is barely 
even frightening as an 
antagonist, offering very 
little screen presence and 
rarely conveying a sense 
of any real danger. I was 
more afraid of the boom- 
ing jump-scare sound 
cues blasting my ear- 
drums away than I was of 
any ill will this doll may 
have for the living. 
Another issue with 
this film is that the scares 
are not scary, but simply 
overplayed. While it may 
be argued that no scare 
tactic can truly be fresh 
anymore as every way 
possible way to scare peo- 
ple has been done many 
times, scares should still 
be done well. Scares can 
feed off of characters, 
atmosphere and expec- 
tations in order to gen- 
erate a greater punch. 
Annabelle does none of 
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this and instead assaults 
audience’s senses with 
a barrage of jump scare 
nonsense which viewers 
will be desensitized to 
30 minutes into the film. 
Shock carries no meaning 
when it is expected and 
Annabelle does nothing to 
play with the audience's 
expectations. 

These flaws in story- 
telling and presentation 
are merely in addition 
to other flaws in the film 
which would cripple any 
movie. The acting is stiff 
and flat which, while 
not unheard of in horror 
films by any stretch of 
the imagination, certain- 
ly does hurt the already 
banal atmosphere of the 
film. The film’s scares 
are bland enough as it is 
without Anabelle Willis 
simply reading lines off 
of cue cards and giving 
the most forced screams 
imaginable. The effects 
are silly and unconvinc- 
ing, ripping even more 
potency away from an 
already horribly weak 
atmosphere. When the 
Chucky doll from the 
1988 film Child’s Play is a 
more convincing, fright- 
ening and lifelike mur- 
der-doll than one from 
a film in 2014, there is 
clearly an issue. 

Despite its apparently 
great legacy with The Con- 
juring, Annabelle unfortu- 
nately fails to deliver any- 
thing more than a bland, 
superficial horror film 
without any of the horror. 
Rife with wooden acting, 
stolen clichés, poor effects 
and a weak atmosphere, 
the film has less life than 
its plastic antagonist. 
Horror films are abun- 
dant this time of year, and 


I would recommend go- _ 


ing ahead and giving this 
one a miss. It shouldn't be 
difficult to find a superior 
replacement. 


Overall rating: 2/5 


National Gallery of Art celebrates El Greco 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C. 
presented an_ exclusive 
preview of its 11-piece 
collection commemorat- 
ing the 400th anniversary 
of painter El Greco’s 1614 
death on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Oct. 28. 

Apart from already 
having the largest El 
Greco collection in the 
U.S. with seven original 
paintings, the Gallery 
added four more pieces 
to this special exhibition 
from Dumbarton Oaks, 
the Phillips Collection 
and the Walters Art Mu- 
seum in Baltimore. 

After entering the 
Gallery's West building, 
members of the press 
were welcomed with 
breakfast and allowed 
to mingle with museum 
staff. Seats were arranged 
around a classical style 
fountain and a backdrop 
of towering doric col- 
umns as key players in 
the exhibition’s fruition 
gave opening remarks. 

Director of the Nation- 
al Gallery of Art Earl A. 
Powell III thanked some 
of the museum’s early 
benefactors and spoke 


| briefly about the value of 


El Greco’s work. 
_ “This exhibition show- 


cases the artist’s ground-— 


breaking style of paint- 
ing that fused elements 
of Byzantine and Renais- 
-sance art with the height- 
ened spirituality of the 
Counter-Reformation,” 


{Fae 


iat said. “El Gree: 


expressive style  fasci- 
nated early 20th-century 
American collectors who 
competed to acquire his 
paintings.” 

Born Doménikos The- 
otokop6éulos on the Greek 
Island of Crete, El] Greco 
started his artistic career 
painting Byzantine icons. 
After establishing a foun- 
dation in art, he traveled 
to Rome in 1570 where he 
was exposed to artistic 
movements like Manner- 
ism and the Venetian Re- 
naissance. 

In 1576, El Greco re- 
located to Toledo, Spain 
where he spent the rest 
of his life completing 
commissions for Spanish 
aristocrats and churches. 
However, during his ca- 
reer and after his death in 
1614, El Greco’s work fell 
into obscurity. 

Contemporaries found 
that El Greco's elongated, 
colorful and dramatic 
depictions did not com- 
pare with Michelangelo 
and Titan’s more classi- 
cal styles. However, early 
19th-century French art- 


ists and connoisseurs be- | 


gan to take note of it after 


the Napoleonic occupa-. 


tion of Spain. 
Powell then introduced 


a special guest for the 


morning, Ambassador of 


Spain to the United States _ 


Ramé6n Gil-Casares. Both 
Madrid and Toledo held 


their own major collec- | 


tions honoring El Greco 
earlier this spring. 


men, we are very excited 
to be here for the first 


ies of i erie 


PP de BO Sv, 


I would like to express my 


gratitude to the National 


Gallery of Art for orga- 
nizing this wonderful ex- 
hibit... This, what you're 
going to see throughout 
this collection of El Greco, 
are qualities of Spain, his 
country of culture.” Gil- 
Casares said. “[The col- 
lections] demonstrate El 


Greco's importance in the - 


United States.” 

David Alan Brown, 
the curator of Italian and 
Spanish paintings at the 
National Gallery of Art, 
spoke after the Ambas- 
sador. Brown provided a 
more in-depth descrip- 
tion of El Greco’s impact 
and the collection’s truly 
notable pieces. 

“This raises the ques- 
tion about the reception 
of Greco’s works,” Brown 
said. “He wasn’t a great 
success with people we 
might have expected to 
admire his work, and in 
Venice he had to compete 
with Titan... In Rome, 
there was the memory of 


Michelangelo who worked 


for the Farnese Family.” 
Brown explained the 
Gallery’s decision to ar- 


range the collection ac- 


cording to themes and 
issues. Instead of their 
previous 1982 exhibit that 
took a retrospective look 
at his career, El Greco's 


“pieces are now grouped 


based on specific con- 


cepts like achievement, 


religious themes, replica 


brought together two 
wonderful paintings from 
‘the Chapel of San Jose in 
* Toledo,” Brown added. 
“These were on the side 
walls of the chapel and 


-we brought them Sepsihet 


in the show.” 

Notably, this collec- 
tion contains El Greco’s 
only pagan painting, 
Laocoén (c. 1610/1614). 
Although known for his 
religious fervor and sup- 
port of the Counter Ref- 


ormation, El Greco took — 


the mythological story 


creations pndimadernt art 
“Ladies and Gentle- — influences. 


“One Shilo aay this 
pees 
rales tha re 


AK 


ea in 
aye 


of Laocoén and his sons, 
which originates from 
Virgil’s “Aeneid” and in- 
jected themes of Chris- 


_tian martyrdom. 


The Gallery also pres- 
ents a 30 minute continu- 
ous video on El Greco’s 
history that compliments 
the collection. The film is 


titled “El Greco: An Art- 


ist’s Odyssey” and is nar- 


rated by Academy Award 
winning actor Adrien 
Brody. 


The film and the ex- 
hibit highlights El Greco's 
unique, passionate style 
that is now seen to have 
inspired Cubism and 
Expressionism. Other 
important pieces in the 


Gallery include The Visi- 


tation (c. 1610/1614), Christ 


Cleansing the Temple 
‘Saint — yg 


(before 1570) and 


Ildefonso (c. 1603/1614), 
han Eat 


< 


which was 


sane 
wee 


me 
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By MADELINE 
WHEELER 
Staff Writer 


Electro-pop duo Syl- 
van Esso awed the crowd 
with their strong beats 
and infectious energy at 
Federal Hill’s The 8x10. 
The band played its first 
ever Baltimore show on 
Thursday, Oct. 23 along 
with notable opening act 
Flock of Dimes. 

Sylvan Esso, a duo 
comprised of _ singer 
Amelia Meath and pro- 
ducer Nick Sanborn, 
formed in 2013 to create 
its debut 2014 epony- 
mous album. The band’s 
work has since reached 
No. 39 on the Billboard 
200 rankings and led to 
a live performance on 
The Tonight Show Starring 
Jimmy Fallon last July. 

Local artist Jenn Was- 
ner opened for the band 
performing as her solo 
project Flock of Dimes. 
Wasner formed Flock of 
Dimes in 2011 as a more 
experimental pop side 
project to her main ven- 
ture the popular Balti- 
more indie rock band Wye 
Oak. In both musical en- 
deavors Wasner produces 
strong, soulful vocals and 
switches between play- 
ing guitar, keyboard and 
bass. 

As Flock of Dimes, 
Wasner not only sings 
and strums, but also 
plays previously recorded 
electronic and vocal back 
up tracks behind her live 
sounds. For some songs 
Wasner creates loops us- 
ing a foot pedal to reuse 
sounds in her perfor- 
mances. 

Throughout her per- 


or apes Re seep 


formance — lit by simple 
patterns of red, blue and 
white gel lights — Was- 
ner maintained a close, 
conversational _ relation- 
ship with the crowd. She 
introduced songs with de- 
scriptors such as “sad” or 
“mellow party vibes” and 
described playing songs 
she had never performed 
for an audience before as 
“exhilarating.” 

Wasner’s candid, sin- 
cere words were perhaps 
in part attributed to the 
performance space. For 
those unfamiliar with the 
venue, The 8x10 is a small, 
intimate space where 
filming the performance 
through a smartphone is 
silently condemned. Its 
black cinder block walls 
are reminiscent of Wash- 
ington, D.C’s U Street 
Music Hall. 

Wasner not only pre- 
miered new songs but 
also played single “Ap- 
parition,” which she de- 
scribed as an appropriate 
Halloween song serving 
as a part “ghost story” 
and part “love story.” She 
also performed her You- 
Tube hit “This is Why (I 
Can’t Wear White).” Over- 
all, Flock of Dimes’s show 
ranged from synthpop 
to electronic blues funk, 
and Wasner displayed her 
wide range of vocal, in- 
strumental and electronic 
production talent. 

Upon taking the stage 
after Flock of Dimes’s 
performance, Sylvan Esso 
was met with immense 
applause and a scream 
of “I love you, Amelia!” 
from one particularly en- 
thusiastic (or inebriated) 
male guest. While part of 
the crowd's joy was due to 
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Hock of Dimes and Sylvan Esso impress at The 8x10 New group BAM hosts 
successful first event 


the band’s loyal fan base, 
some of the excitement 
was undoubtedly attrib- 
uted to a sense of relief as 
the doors had opened at 
7 p.m., and the headliner 
did not come on until 
10:15 p.m. 

While the audience had 
maintained conversations 
with one another through- 
out Flock of Dimes’s set, 
the crowd became silent 
once Meath and Sanborn 
arrived. Meath excitedly 
announced that this was 
their first show in Balti- 
more and emphasized 
how thankful she and 
Sanborn were to be back 
in the U.S. after their Eu- 
ropean tour. They com- 
mented on how grate- 
ful they were that their 
American fans truly “got” 
their music. 

The band opened with 
“Could 1Be,” asong witha 
strong kick and snare beat 
— played by Sanborn on 
a MIDI controller — and 
Meath’s iconic folksy vo- 
cals. As she sang, Meath 
danced with sweeping, 
fully-body movements, 
arm motions and sensual 
hip swaying. Sanborn did 
his best to look equally as 
entranced while still com- 
manding the MIDI con- 
troller. Unlike other male- 
female artist duos, Meath 
and Sanborn share a true 
balanced chemistry: one 
compliments the other 
rather than overshadow- 
ing the other. 

The two met at a show 
where they both per- 
formed at a small venue 
after Meath had just fin- 
ished writing and per- 
forming “Play it Right” 
with her indie folk rock 
band Mountain Man. 
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Meath asked if Sanborn 
would make a remix of 
the song and the two 


quickly made a connec- 


tion. Sylvan Esso 
born soon thereafter. 

Meath and Sanborn 
recorded the entirety of 
their self-titled debut al- 


was 


bum in Sanborn’s_ bed- 
room in Durham, N.C. 
This production tech- 


nique only further ex- 
emplifies the chemistry 
and hospitality the two 
exude when onstage. Al- 
though Meath is the pri- 
mary vocalist, Sanborn 
accompanies her with 
backup vocals on songs 
such as “Uncantena” and 
fan-favorite “Coffee.” The 
duo also accented “Un- 


MEET-UP, From B3 

Best Documentary recipi- 
ent, Divine Trash, and its 
2000 sequel, In Bad Taste. 

Divine Trash (1998) is a 
documentary on the life 
of Yeager’s fellow film- 
maker John Waters. It 
is perhaps the film for 
which Yeager is most 
well-known. Named after 
Divine, an actor that Wa- 
terse frequently cast, Di- 
vine Trash serves both as 
a cinematographic history 
of John Waters as well as a 


| kind of eulogy for Divine, 


cantena” with synchro- | 


nized hand motion dance 
moves. 

Four large, horizontal 
standing light fixtures 
flooded the stage with 
speared white streams of 
light and turned Meath 
and Sanborn into artful 
silhouettes during the 
show. The band also uti- 
lized overhead gel lights 
but never directly illumi- 
nated their faces creating 
a dark coffee house atmo- 
sphere. 

The audience — a mix- 
ture of classic Baltimore 
grunge and typical Fed- 


enthusiastic throughout | 


eral Hill bros — remained | 
| 


the performance, often 
singing and dancing 
along with Meath. 

When performing live, | 
Sylvan, Esso’s songs — | 
particularly “Hey Mami” 
and “Dreamy Blues” — 
have much more of a club 
vibe with heightened 
baselines and Meath’s ec- 
static dancing. The duo 
played their entire album, 
leaving favorite hit “Hey 
Mami” for the latter half 
of their performance. 
They closed with “Play 
it Right” and returned 
to the stage for an en- 
core with “Could I Be,” a 
slower, soothing ballad 
emphasizing Meath’s folk 
roots. 

Overall, Sylvan Esso 
created an intimate ex- 
perience through conver- 
sational anecdotes and 
resonant, unwavering 
vocals that truly capti- 
vated an audience of long- 
time fans and newcomers 
alike. Sylvan Esso asserts 
itself as a dynamic duo 
that will not be disap- 
pearing from public view 
any time soon. 


who had passed away 10 
years earlier. 

“The majority of the 
footage was shot behind 
the scenes of [John Waters] 
making Pink Flamingos, 
and I shot over six hours 
of John making Pink Fla- 
mingos,” Yeager said dur- 
ing his presentation. 

Yeager remembered 
the circumstances under 
which he made Divine 
Trash, around 25 years after 


| Waters actually filmed his 


Pink Flamingos. After hoard- 
ing rolls of archive footage 
for a quarter of a century 
in his refrigerator (to pro- 
tect the emulsion), Yeager 
eventually sat down with 
Waters -and received the’ 
filmmaker’s permission to 
make a documentaty of his 
life up to and including the 
seminal film. 

Pink Flamingos, © ac- 
cording to Yeager, was 
a “rather raunchy film.” 
The defining moment of 
Pink Flamingos was the 
scene in which Divine 
ate dog waste, adding 
an unprecedented shock 
value to the film. Yeager 
certainly could not ignore 
this scene in his. own doc- 


| umentary of Waters. 


“Everyone who knows 
John or has seen Pink Fla- 
mingos knows about the 
ending scene,” Yeager said. 

Aside from Divine 
Trash, one of Yeager’s 
favorite jobs is one for 


| which he is less well- 


known: working on Amer- 
ica’s Most Wanted. 

“I did that for about six 
years and it was the best 


| job I’ve ever had because 


not only did we get to 
have real production val- 
ues, we got to use cranes 
and dollies. We got to use 
SAG actors, Screen Ac- 
tors’ Guild professional 
actors, and we had decent 


budgets,” Yeager said. 
Yeager’s films, which 
are shot mainly in Balti- 
more, are not the only as- 
pects of his involvement 
in the local arts. Yeager 
also has an instructional 
role as a co-founder of 
the Young Filmmakers’ 
Workshop, where chil- 
dren ages nine through 
17 can gain experience 
as filmmakers, complete 
with their own red carpet 
event held every October. 
“The kids get to make 
some interesting little 
films,” Yeager said. “The 
older kids get to make the 
longer films. Each year 
it’s a different genre. This 
year it was Body Snatch- 
ers, in the past it’s been 
Zombies. We did a Bolly- 
wood musical one year.” 
The Young Filmmakers’ 
Workshop gives early ex- 
posure to kids who might 
want to pursue careers in 
set design, filmmaking or 
acting later in life. Yeager 
described his high expec- 
tations for participants: 
“I like to think that 
I set the bar high. I’m a 
filmmaker and I’m a pro- 
fessional, and I want the 
kids to know how to do it 
right. I want them to know 
that it’s not easy and that 
there’s a lot of luck and a 
lot of hard work involved 
in this business,” he said. 
With both his critically 
acclaimed films and with 
his community involve- 
ment, Yeager represents 
the kind of local artist on 
which the BAM speaker 
series wishes to educate 
the Hopkins student 
body. Landry expressed 
BAM’s goal to integrate 
the art. communities of 


Hopkins and that of Balti- 
more at large. : 
“We're hoping that 


BAM encourages more 
dialogue with the arts 
community on campus 
and the greater Baltimore 
area,” she said. 

Upcoming events held 
by this newly-launched 
organization include a 
presentation by Dr. Mon- 
ica Lopez-Gonzalez, a 
filmmaker and postdoc- 
torate in the Department 
of Otolaryngology: Head 
and Neck Surgery at the 
Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine, as well as the 
experimental cellist Paul 
Rucker. 


RAC fans flock to DCs 9°30 Club 


RAC, From B3 
Penguin Prison’s next re- 
leases will even surpass 
hits “Calling Out” and 
“Desert Cold” in popu- 
larity. . 

When Penguin Prison 
wrapped up their set the 
audience — at this point 
occupying two tiers of 
floorspace — was over- 
whelmingly | pumped. 
Both openers did a perfect 
job preparing the crowd 
for the highly anticipated 
headliner. 


At last, geometric fluo- 3 


rescents started. glowing, 
a thick haze of fog began 
creeping and for a split- 
second the entire club 
went pitch-black. RAC 
took the stage. 

As a pleasant sur- 
‘prise, Troupe Gammage 
and Chris Glover were 
not finished perform- 
ing. Both lead vocalists. 
returned to accompany 
RAC in an assemblage of 
covers and original sin- 
gles. RAC’s set covered 
the group’s best work, 
including “Hollywood,” 
“Let Go,” Two Door Cin- 


’ 


COURTESY OF AUBREY ALMANZA 
Speak and Penguin Prison did an excellent job of warming up the crowd. 


ema Club’s “Something 


Good Can Work” and 


“Tourist.” 


Most impressive was — 
the group’s ability to ro-_ 


tate instruments, with 


each member alternating © 


between electric guitar, 
keyboard, — tambourine 
and synthesizers. 

The night’s few imper- 
fections included an un- 
fortunate cover of “Ready 


for It” (only St. Lucia can 
pull it off) and an usu- 
ally high number of spilt 
beverages in the tightly 


packed space (also to be 


_expected). 
RAC fans are highly 
encouraged to — invest 


in tickets to one of the 
-group’s upcoming per-| 
formances. The feel-good 
show was absolutely 
worth a feel-bad Monday. 


. 
\ 
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“Veni, Vidi, Vici” By CHLOE FERRIS 
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Hopkins alum is fourth Ebola patient in U.S. 


By ALIZAY JALISI 
Staff Writer 


A fourth case of Ebola 
has emerged in the U.S. 
in recent days. Dr. Craig 
Spencer, a _ physician 
working for Doctors With- 
out Borders, returned to 
New York from Guinea on 
Oct. 17 but did not exhibit 
symptoms until Thurs- 
day; the virus has an in- 
cubation period of three 
weeks. Spencer is being 
treated at New York City’s 
Bellevue Hospital Center, 


one of the eight statewide 
hospitals designated by 
New York State Gover- 
nor Andrew Cuomo to be 
fully equipped with an 
Ebola preparedness plan. 
As part of his treatment, 
Spencer has received a 
blood transfusion from 
nurse Nancy Writebol, 
a survivor of Ebola who 
shares his blood type. 
Spencer is an under- 
graduate alumnus _ of 
Hopkins. He attended 
medical school at Wayne 
State University School 


Broccoli sprout chemical 
helps with autism effects 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 
Health food expert 


or not, you are probably 
aware that eating broccoli 
is pretty good for you. A 
recent study has found 
yet another reason to like 
the vegetable: A chemical 
in it may have a beneficial 
effect on autism and could 
become a part of treating 
autism in the future. 

Broccoli sprouts are 
not new to the health food 
scene. Some individuals 
recognized their benefits 
in as early as the 1970s, 
but they became more 
commonly known in 1992 
when scientists from the 
Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine discovered that 
when broccoli is chewed, 
it releases the phytochem- 
ical glucoraphanin. Glu- 
coraphanin can be used in 
combatting cancer. 

Five years later in 1997, 
Paul Talalay, a profes- 
sor of pharmacology and 
molecular sciences at the 
School of Medicine, found 
that the amount of glu- 
coraphanin in broccoli 
sprouts is at a minimum 


20 times greater than that. 


in fully-grown broccoli. 
This finding caused many 
individuals around the 
world to seek out broccoli 
sprouts for their beneficial 
properties and even lead 
to a temporary worldwide 
shortage of broccoli seeds. 
This widespread enthu- 
siasm over the beneficial 
chemicals in vegetables 
has not since diminished; 
there are currently over 
700 research studies on 


the health effects of cru- 
ciferous vegetables and 
the sulforaphane they 
contain. 

A major reason why 
broccolihas. such a_posi- 
tive impact on the human 
body is the presence of the 
chemical _ sulforaphane. 
This chemical is found 
exclusively in plants and 
specifically in  crucifer- 
ous vegetables, which are 
vegetables in the fam- 
ily Brassicaceae, such as 
brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
cauliflower and kale.» Sul- 
foraphane is _ especially 
prevalent in broccoli 
sprouts, which are broc- 
coli plants that are three to 
four days old. The sprouts 
taste more like radishes 
than broccoli due to the 
presence-of a phytochemi- 
cal that enables cells to 
combat disease in the 
body. 

So why exactly is sul- 
foraphane so_ beneficial? 
When cells in the body use 
oxygen, negative byprod- 
ucts are created, and when 
these byproducts accumu- 
late, they can affect DNA 
and cause diseases such 
as cancer. Sulforaphane 
can help cells protect 
themselves against these 
byproducts by strength- 
ening the body’s response 
to their negative conse- 
quences.  Sulforaphane 
also helps in heat-shock 
response, meaning that it 
protects cells from dam- 
age that might otherwise 
be incurred by high fevers. 

A joint study by 
the School of Medi- 
cine and MassGeneral 
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‘Hopkins researchers have founda beneficial chemical in broccoli sprouts. 
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Another patient has been admitted with Ebola, this time in New York, as fears grow about U.S. epidemic. 


of Medicine in Detroit 
and received a Masters in 
Public Health at Colum- 
bia University’s Mailman 
School of Public Health. 
Nina Pham, the first 
nurse to test positive for 
Ebola at Texas Health 
Presbyterian, was dis- 
charged completely free 
of Ebola from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health 
(NIH) Clinical Center in 
Bethesda, Md. Pham also 
received a blood transfu- 
sion to treat the disease. 
Amber Vinson, an- 
other nurse who worked 
at the same hospital as 
Pham, had a more ad- 
vanced case of Ebola but 
tested negative for the 
disease nine days after 
she was admitted to Emo- 
ry University Hospital for 
treatment. No details of 
her treatment have been 


| released. She and Pham 


cared directly for Thomas 
Duncan, the first Ebola 
patient in the U.S., which 
is most likely how they 
contracted the _ illness. 
They did wear protective 
gear recommended by the 
CDC while treating him. 


The cases of Vinson and 
Spencer have generated 
increased fear about the 
spread of Ebola. The CDC 
cleared Vinson to board a 
flight from Cleveland to 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, despite 
Vinson’s report that she 
had a low-grade fever. Lat- 
er that day, she went to the 
hospital with early signs 
of the disease. Similarly, 
Spencer took two _ inter- 
national flights and three 
subways to return to his 
home in Manhattan. 

These fears of spread- 
ing Ebola through airline 
flights and other modes of 
mass transportation have 
reached the White House. 
Many legislators and vot- 


Jet lag upsets gut bacteria 
and can lead to obesity 


By ELIZABETH LIU 


Staff Writer 
At Hopkins, seeing 
students studying into 


the early hours of the 
morning isn’t uncom- 
mon, but it’s probably 
unhealthy. All organ- 
isms, from bacteria to 
humans, have internal 


| clocks to help them syn- 


ers alike are urging U.S. | 
President Barack Obama | 


to ban air travel to and 
from countries in West 
Africa seriously affected 


with Ebola, such as Sierra | 


Leone and Liberia. 

“T don’t think it should 
necessarily be left to 
Obama to ban air travel 
to Ebola-infected coun- 
tries,” freshman Gillian 
Lelchuk said. “People 
travel to those. countries 


for all sorts of reasons, so | 


banned air travel could 
really inhibit them. Since 
there isn’t a vaccine for 
Ebola, it should be up to 
the discretion of private 
airlines as to whether or 
not they want to serve 
those countries. Maybe 
there should be an [in- 
formational] seminar re- 
quired before anyone can 
travel to those countries.” 

“Air travel should be 
temporarily banned to 
countries with a high 
prevalence of Ebola, only 
if the disease becomes 

SEE EBOLA, pace B8& 
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chronize their behav- 
iors to the time of day. A 
study just recently pub- 
lished in Cell suggests 
that the biological clocks 
in gut microbes living 
in mice and humans are 
controlled by their host’s 
circadian rhythms, and 
when hosts disrupt their 
circadian rhythms, it can 
lead to health problems 
like obesity. 

Circadian clocks help 
organisms coordinate 
their activities with daily 
as well seasonal changes 
in the day-night cycle. 
They are powered by 
biochemical mechanisms 
that run through 24-hour 
cycles by receiving sig- 
nals, such as daylight or 
darkness, from the envi- 
ronment. These circadian 
rhythms can_ influence 
body temperature, appe- 
tite and hormone secre- 
tion, and the clocks are 
“reset” when organisms 
sense external changes 
in the environment. The 
primary external time cue 
humans and other mam- 
mals follow is the light 
and dark cycle. 

Jet lag, or circadian 
clock disruption, is the 
physiological condition 
where an organism’s cir- 


cadian rhythms have 
been disrupted by long- 
distance travel, shift work 
or even pulling all-night- 
ers for late night studying. 
This phenomenon is com- 
mon today — frequent 
fliers, shift workers and 
studénts are all part of 
the population affected 
by circadian clock disrup- 
tion. The temporary dis- 
order has been linked to 
a rise in the incidence and 
severity of a wide range of 
diseases such as obesity, 
diabetes, cancer and car- 
diovascular disease. Until 
now, the mechanisms and 
causes for how changes 
in circadian rhythms in- 
crease the risk for these 
diseases have been un- 
known. 

In a study conducted 
at the Weizmann Insti- 
tute of Science, research- 
ers examined the micro- 
biome in the fecal matter 
of mice and human sub- 
jects and discovered that 
populations of bacteria 
fluctuate and change 
based on the time of day 
the sample was taken. In 
order to observe the ef- 
fects of jet lag on mice, the 
scientists | manipulated 
light sources and feed- 
ing times. They found 
that when the mice devel- 
oped jet lag, the microbial 
population in the affected 
mice’s guts changed and 
lost its rhythmic fluctua- 
tions. The jet-lagged mice 
even start to gain weight 
and develop metabolic 
problems compared to 
their control counter- 
parts, even though the 
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Vanderbilt researchers create new surgery method 


By SARAH SUKARDI 


| Staff Writer 


The act of surgery 
is an inherently inva- 
sive procedure. Surgery 
treating epilepsy is par- 
ticularly invasive; it in- 
cludes having to drill a 


'hole through the skull 


to remove the area of the 
brain where the electri- 


| cal activity causing the 


seizures originates. Ex- 
posing such a vulnerable 
part of the body to doc- 
tors to operate on is very 
dangerous and results in 
a long post-surgery re- 
covery. 

David Comber, a 
graduate student in me- 
chanical engineering at 
Vanderbilt | University, 
and his team believe that 
they have created a new 
and better method for 
performing surgery for 
epilepsy using a novel 
entryway for a surgical 
robotic needle. 

The location of that en- 
tryway is no other than 
the cheek. Comber pos- 
its that surgeons could 
manipulate the needle 
to go through the cheek 
and enter the brain from 
below, rather than above. 
This method of entry, in 
addition to being less in- 
vasive and risky for the 
patient, is also Closer to 
the location of the brain 
where the epileptic sur- 
geries originate. The re- 
sult is an operation for 
epilepsy with a higher 
success rate and a much 
faster recovery time. 

Comber recently pre- 
sented a working proto- 
type of his machine at 
the Fluid Power Innova- 
tion and Research Con- 


t 


ference in Nashville. It 
consists of a nickel-tita- 
nium alloy needle with 
concentric tubes, some of 
which are curved. The al- 
loy is compatible with the 
magnetic environment 
of the MRI machine, and 
the device, whose move- 
ment is likened to that 
of a mechanical pencil, 
can move in a curved 
path toward the brain 
through compressed air. 
The machine is precise 
to 1.18 millimeters, suf- 
ficient for such a deli- 
cate operation, and was 


shown to work through a 


live demonstration at the 
conference. 

The research project 
was initially borne out of 
a collaboration between 
Comber, who did much 
of the design work; Eric 
Barth, an assistant pro- 


fessor of mechanical en- | 


gineering who directed 
the project; Robert Web- 
ster, an associate profes- 
sor of mechanical engi- 
neering with expertise in 
surgical needles; and Jo- 
seph Neimat, an associate 
professor of neurological 
surgery with first-hand 
experience conducting 
surgeries on epileptics. 
They combined their 
work in pneumatics and 
steerable needles to cre- 
ate a needle which could 
move in ‘curved, not just 
straight, trajectories. The 
creation of a steerable 
needle means that sur- 
geons can move the nee- 


dle to reach the source of - 


the seizures in the brain. 
This expands upon the 
through-the-cheek — ap- 
proach used by surgeons 
to implant electrodes to 
track unusual brain ac- 
tivity and pinpoint the 


, PITUITARY.UCLA.EDU 
A graduate student at Vanderbilt found a safer surgery option for epileptics — going through the cheek. 


area where the seizures 
originate. 

The system which 
Comber and his col- 
leagues have created has 
great potential in im- 
proving the quality and 
recovery time of surgery 
for epileptics. Best of all, 
the team has been work- 
ing on making the system 
not only more accurate 
and less invasive, but 
also more useable and 
inexpensive by doctors 
all over the world. So far 
much of the system can 
be created using a 3-D 
printer. 

Comber is now work- 
ing on testing his machine 
using cadavers. If all goes 
well, Comber’s novel 
method of treating epi- 
lepsy may be on the mar- 
ket in less than 10 years, 
giving epilepsy patients a 
safer surgery option. 
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Brain patterns found in vegetative patients 
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Researchers at the University of Cambridge used EEG scans to study awareness in comatose patients. 


By ELSHEBA 
ABRAHAM 
Staff Writer 


How conscious are 
people in a vegetative 
state? Although the an- 
swer may seem obvi- 
ous, in actuality it isn’t. 
A recent study found 
that some patients who 
appear unconscious 
still have hidden brain 
network patterns that 
support a level of cogni- 
tion. This indicates that 
even though the patients 
seem outwardly unre- 
sponsive, they may be 
aware of their surround- 
ings and be capable of 
thought processing. 

Studying the level of 
consciousness among 
patients in vegetative 
states is not a revolu- 
tionary effort. Up until 
this study, scientists had 
been using functional 
magnetic resonance im- 
aging (fMRI) scanners to 
measure brain activity 
in different segments ‘of 
the brain. Neural activ- 
ity in the pre-motor cor- 
tex is of special concern 
to scientists since it is 
the part of the brain in- 
volved with movement. 
In order to determine 
neural activity in the 
patients’ pre-motor cor- 

_ tex, the brain capability 
of patients is measured 
after being asked to 
imagine playing tennis. 
Although this method 
of testing is more ac- 
curate and indicates if 
a patient can mentally 
follow commands, it is 
expensive and often dif- 


ficult to obtain the fMRI 
scanners to test the pa- 
tients. | Comparatively, 
the technique used re- 
cently by University of 
Cambridge researchers 
can be easily adminis- 
tered to an admitted pa- 
tient. 

The ‘combined  ef- 
forts of Srivas Chennu 
of Cambridge’s Depart- 
ment of Clinical Neu- 
rosciences and his team 
led to this discovery. 
Chennu and his team 
used high-density elec- 
troencephalographs 
(EEGs) and graph theory 
to analyze the brain sig- 


natures of 32 patients | 


with differing levels of 
consciousness. The data 
collected was then com- 
pared with the brain 
network of healthy con- 
trols to identify neu- 
ral activity indicative 
of behavioral aware- 
ness. This novel way of 
measuring the network 
mechanisms of the brain 
through topographical 
metrics makes it pos- 
sible to map out spe- 
cific neural signatures 
of consciousness. The 
connectivity between 
different bands gives 
specific information on 
the interactions between 
certain network mod- 
ules. Now that these key 
patterns are identified, 
the researchers can de- 
tect their presence in 
these patients even if 


“they do not display any 


external responses. 

In the article, pub- 
lished in PLOS Com- 
putational Biology, the 


New study looks into 
correcting sleep cycles 


JET LAG, From B7 

two were fed the same 
diet. When the research- 
ers transferred the gut- 
bacteria from the jet- 
lagged mice into the 
control mice, the control 
mice began to develop the 
same issues suggesting 
that the gut microbiome 
plays a role in the devel- 
opment of obesity and 
other metabolic diseases. 

The two human partic- 
ipants, on the other hand, 


were sent on a flight from” 


the U.S. to Israel. Their 
gut microbiomes were 
also changed — there 
was an increase in the 
growth of bacteria related 
to obesity and metabolic 
disease. Fortunately their 
microbiomes were able 
to transition back to a 
healthy baseline after a 
few weeks. 

For now the research- 
ers are looking into nor- 
malizing the gut bacteria 
in people whose lifestyles 
involve frequent disrup- 
_ tions in sleep cycles. Pro- 
biotic or antimicrobial 

‘apies could reduce or 

_ prevent the risk of devel- 


oping obesity and other 
metabolic issues in indi- 
viduals who are prone to 
circadian clock disruption. 
The actual health im- 
plications of jet lag still 
remain to be seen, but for- 
tunately there are already 
ways to help alleviate jet 
lag and adapt to a new 
schedule more easily. 
Minimizing sleep dis- 
tractions on airplanes or at 
home by using eye masks 
or ear plugs will help you 
get a better night’s sleep 
in distracting environ- 
ments. Taking a hot bath 
or shower right before 
bedtime can help induce 


‘sleepiness by dropping 


your core body tempera- 
ture when you step out of 
your bath. Staying hydrat- 
ed is also essential since 
preventing dehydration 
helps your body maintain 
homeostasis and adjust 
to changes more easily. 
If you fly or experience 
circadian sleep cycle dis- 
ruptions frequently you 
should consider visiting 
a physician or psycholo- 
gist specialized in sleep 
medicine. : 


researchers note that 
complicated and  di- 
verse networks present 
in our brain are usually 
impaired in patients in 
vegetative states. The 
quality of the network 
connection between the 
different parts of the 
brain also directly cor- 
relate with the level of 
responsiveness in the 
patient. The presence 
of brain signatures in 


some of these patients 
indicates the possibility 
that some of the neural 
circuitry has been pre- 
served. This means that 
they may possess some 
degree of consciousness 
after all. 

This take 


new on 


neural circuitry through | 
| in treating autism in the 


EEG and graph theory 
has many positive im- 
plications for future 
research on the state of 
consciousness of those 
in vegetative states. It is 
now possible to assess 
the level of awareness 
these patients have of 
their surroundings with 


more accuracy even 
though the patients 
seem externally unre- 


sponsive. The research- 
ers believe that their 
test could be combined 
with others to clinically 
assess the mental state 
of patients. Diagnosis 


of the level of patients’ | 


brain function could 
improve if doctors can 
more precisely deter- 
mine the state of cogni- 
tion in unconscious pa- 
tients. 


Sulforaphane from 
broccoli helps autism 


BROCCOLL, rrom B7 
Hospital for Children 
has found that daily con- 
sumption of sulforaphane 
improved many aspects 
of autism spectrum disor- 
ders and may be integral 


future. The study looked 
at 40 males aged 13 to 27 
with moderate-to-severe 
autism. Twenty-six of the 
participants received a 
placebo and 14 received 
nine to 27 milligrams of 
sulforaphane every day. 
Their behaviors were ob- 
served by health care pro- 
viders prior to the study, 
four, 10, and 18 weeks into 
the study and four weeks 
after the study had con- 
cluded. Three different 
standard behavioral as- 
sessments were used: the 
Aberrant Behavior Check- 
list (ABC), the Social Re- 
sponsiveness Scale (SRS) 
and the Clinical Global 
Impressions-Improvement 
scale (CGI-I). 

Individuals in the sul- 
foraphane group expe- 


rienced improved 
munication and 
interaction as 

fewer of the repetitive 
behaviors and _ routines 
that are often seen in au- 
tism spectrum disorders, 
such as hand flapping and 
rocking. The majority of 
the patients in this group 
experienced benefits from 
sulforaphane after four 
weeks and continued to 
improve over time. The 
participants in this group 
had average ABC and SRS 
scores that decreased by 
34 percent and 17 percent, 
respectively, and accord- 
ing to the CGI-I scale, over 


com- 
social 
well as 


40 percent were interact- 


ing more positively with 


others, had more limited 


repetitive behaviors and 


showed more communica- 


tion skills. 

After participants 
stopped consuming  sul- 
foraphane, its beneficial 


effect also stopped. How- 


ever, its effects on autism 
could lead to new treat- 
ments for this diseases. 


Arctic sea levels fluctuate as ice decreases 


By JOHN HUGHES 
Staff Writer 


Arctic sea ice levels are 
becoming more unstable 
according to an article 
published by The Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) 
in its Science News blog 
on Oct. 15. 

The article summa- 
rized the research up to 
this point and identified 
current and future re- 
search efforts. Intensive 
monitoring of arctic sea 
ice levels began in the 
1970s and revealed little 
decline until 2005 when 


| sea ice levels began fluc- 


tuating more profound- 
ly and experiencing a 
net year-to-year decline. 

This dramatic change 
in sea ice levels may be 
due to the fact that while 
researchers were measur- 
ing the area covered by 
sea ice, the ice sheets may 
have been thinning — ice 
thickness not being some- 
thing extensively studied 
at the time. This would 
explain the sudden, un- 
explained deterioration of 
sea ice coverage in 2005, 
years after other indica- 
tors of climate change 
had already shown dete- 
rioration. 

Coverage has contin- 
ued to decline on aver- 
age. At one point in 2014, 


EBOLA, From B7 
‘airborne,” freshman 
Aaron Bickert said. “For 
people who traveled to 
these countries prior to 
the ban’s institution, med- 
ical follow-up and super- 
vision should be required. 
Because air travel can ex- 


-ponentially increase the 


rate at which a disease 
spreads, this ban would 
help to prevent Ebola 
from spreading quickly. 
While Ebola is not yet air- 


_ borne, a few mutations of 


the virus could enable it 
to become transmitted via 
air. In this case sneezing 
or coughing in close envi- 
ronments (such as an air- 
plane cabin) would lead 


to a rapid spread of the 


disease.” 

On Oct. 17 Obama 
appointed Ron Klain 
as the U.S. Ebola czar. 


the edge of the sea ice 
reached within five de- 
grees of the North Pole. 

Decreased sea ice cov- 
erage has a compound- 
ing effect as. dark ocean 
water absorbs more solar 
energy than white ice 
sheets. The magnitude 
of this effect is not well 
understood, however, 
because the heating of 
the ocean also produces 
clouds, which in turn re- 
flect sunlight. 

The magnitude of the 
compounding melting 
effect depends on the re- 
flectivity of the clouds, 
both to incoming sun- 
light and radiation from 
the ocean that world nor- 
mally escape into space. 

To gain understand- 
ing of the effect, NASA 
will conduct an_air- 
borne study titled the 
Arctic — Radiation-Ice- 
Bridge Sea and Ice Ex- 
periment (ARISE). The 
mission will use a Lock- 
heed C-130 Hercules 
outfitted with sensors 
designed to measure 
the effects of clouds 
and the ice sheet itself, 
including upward and 
downward radiometers, 
an infrared thermome- 
ter and a laser altimeter. 
Together the sensors 
will measure incoming 
and outgoing radiation, 
ocean temperature and 


In other words, Klain 
will serve as the one 
individual who will 
delegate responsibil- 
ity for and organize a 
federal response to any 
outbreak threats in the 
U.S. Appointing the czar 
has been the first step 
taken within the U.S. by 
the U.S. government to 
counter Ebola. The treat- 
ment for the nine cases 
treated in the U.S. has 
been taken care of by the 
NIH and other private 
hospitals. 

_ Many have criticized 
Klain as being inap- 
propriate for the job be- 
cause he has no formal 
background in public 
health and_ therefore 
count his selection as 
czar as part of the presi- 
dent’s failings to mount 
an adequate response 


y 


ice sheet thickness. 
Currently there are 
no satellites in orbit col- 
lecting intensive data 
on polar ice sheets. The 
Ice, Cloud and Land El- 
evation Satellite (ICE 
Sat), launched in 2003, 
stopped collecting sci- 
entific data in 2009. Its 
replacement, ICE Sat- 
2, will not be launched 
until 2016. ARISE was 
founded in 2009 to fill 
this gap in data collec- 
tion. Data from ARISE, 
which measures more 
variables than a satellite 
study, will be used to in- 
terpret the data from ICE 
Sat-2. more accurately. 
The satellite data will 


cover a more comprehen- 
sive area. 

The ARISE program 
has had success in the 
past. Since autumn 2009, 
ARISE has conducted 
both an autumn and 
spring mission in the 
Antarctic. The 2013 Ant- 
arctic mission marked 
the first time flights were 
based from a runway in 
Antarctica itself. = 


a 
ARISE will allow re- 


searchers to understand 
and predict the rate at 
which ice sheets. are 
shrinking as well as the 
effects that a complete 
disappearance of the ice 
sheet would have on cli- 
mate. 


to Ebola. Saturday Night 
Live has not failed to 
avail themselves of 
this opportunity for 
ridicule, and this past 
week’s Jim Carrey-host- 
ed episode presented a 
skit starring “Obama” 
and “Klain.” 

However, some. stu- 
dents at Hopkins have 
a positive outlook on 
America’s ability as a 
country to handle an 
Ebola epidemic. 

_ “While Ebola has no 
confirmed cure, medical 
resources and technol- 
ogy in America greatly 
increase the survival 
rate of Ebola patients,” 
Bickert said, 
_ One company’s re- 
sponse to the disease 
has been the creation of 
an Ebola virus plush toy. 
Giantmicrobes met a 


ae NASA.GOV 
The decrease in sea ice will affect the natural reflectivity of clouds. 


Ebola plush toys have hit toy store shelves 


company based in Con- 
necticut, which creates 
multitudes of plush toy 
versions of viruses and 
microbes, has created 
three different varieties 
of toys to suit buyers’ 
fancies: a small Ebola 
doll for $9.95, a Gigantic 
one for $29.95 and an Eb- 
ola Petri Dish for $14.95, 
As of Oct. 26, these toys 
have 23 five-star reviews 
and were even out of 


. stock for a while. 


Some Hopkins stu- 
dents do not find these 
toys to be much fun. 

“I don't really think 
[the toys are] appropriate 
because Ebola is a real. 
problem,” Lelchuck said. 
“It’s not something that. 
should be trivialized into 
a child’s toy that could” 
come out of A Nightmare 
Before Christmas.” 
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Study examines sugary | Research shows insight into learning and memory 


drink lables, purchases 


FATSMACK.ORG 


The JHSPH study examined ways to convey nutritional information. 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


Given a choice between 
a sugary beverage and wa- 
ter, would you still drink 
the sugary beverage if you 
knew how many miles you 
would have to walk in or- 
der to burn off the calories? 

A study led by re- 
searchers at the Bloom- 
berg School of Public 
Health (JHSPH) demon- 
strates that adolescents 
who saw printed signs 
displaying the number of 
miles they would need to 
walk in order to burn off 
the calories from a sugary 
beverage were more likely 
to purchase lower-calorie 
beverages, smaller-sized 
beverages or healthier 
beverages. Additionally, 

the adolescents’ healthier 
choices persisted - weeks 
after the signs were re- 
moved. 

The study was pub- 
lished online in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Public Health 
on Oct. 16. Sara Bleich, a 
study leader and an asso- 
ciate professor at JHSPH, 
said that the study was 
initiated in response to 
the Affordable Care Act, 
passed in 2010. 

“The main motivation 
of this research was to 
identify ways to maximize 
the implementation of the 
menu-labeling regulation 
in the 2010 Affordable Care 
Act, which requires chain 
restaurants with more than 
20 outlets to post calorie in- 
formation alongside price,” 
Bleich wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Increasing evidence 
implies that Americans 
are not letting go of bad 
eating habits after simply 
seeing calorie counts on 
products and menus. 

“Americans generally 
have poor knowledge of 
nutrition and are not 
good at mental math,” 
Bleich wrote. “So, it is 
not reasonable to expect 
someone to know how 
the calories of a single 
item fit within their total 
recommended daily calo- 
ries — and to figure this 
out quickly at the point of 
purchase.” 

The researchers sug- 
gest that policymakers 
may need to reconsider 
the ways in which caloric 


information for foods and 


beverages should be com- 
municated to consumers. 
They expect the final rul- 
ing from the FDA about 
how companies should 
post calorie information 
to be released at the end 
of the calendar year. 

The experiments for 
the study were performed 
in six-week stretches be- 
tween Aug. 2012 and June 
2013. They created signs 
that indicated the number 
of calories in a 20 oz. bot- 
tle of soda, sports drink or 
fruit juice. The signs pre- 


- sented the calorie amount 


by indicating either that 
each bottle included 250 
calories, had 16 teaspoons 
of sugar, would take 50 
minutes of running to 
work off those calories or 
would take five miles to 


: _ walk the calories off. ~ 
The. scientists hung 


: the signs on the beverage 


cases in six corner stores 
in low-income, predomi- 
nantly African-American 
neighborhoods in Balti- 
more. Their goal was to 
observe the behavior of 
African-American adoles- 
cents, a group at a higher 
risk of obesity. 

In the six stores, Ble- 
ich and her colleagues 
observed a total of 3,098 
drink purchases by black 
adolescents between the 
ages of 12 and 18. They 
interviewed 25 percent 
of these adolescents and 
asked them if they saw 
and understood the signs. 
Of the 35 percent of kids 
who said they saw the 
signs, 59 percent said they 
believed them and 40 per- 
cent said they changed 
their behavior as a result. 

The researchers found 
that adolescents who saw 
printed signs explaining 
the number of miles they 
would need to walk to 
burn off the calories were 
more likely to leave the 
store with a lower-calorie 
beverage, a healthier bev- 
erage or a smaller size 
beverage. 

The implications of 
the study are promising 
for encouraging impres- 
sionable youths to make 
health-conscious _ bever- 
age choices. 

“The greatest success 


_is our finding that provid- 


ing easily understandable 
calorie information 
particularly in the form 
of miles of walking — en- 
courages adolescents to 
make healthier beverage 
choices,” Bleich wrote. 
“And after the interven- 
tion, adolescents were 
also more likely to not buy 
any drink at all. In short, 
the intervention worked 
and it is simple and cost- 
effective.” 

However, completing 
the study was not with- 
out difficulties. Bleich 
wrote that she and her 


-colleagues had trouble 


finding corner stores that 
stocked water and diet 
soda, which was a re- 
quirement for the store 
to be in the study. 

The study has opened 
new doors for future re- 
search on behavior modi- 
fication and obesity pre- 
vention. 

“Ours is the first study 
of which I am aware which 
shows not only that easily 
understandable calorie in- 


‘formation leads to healthy 


behavior but also that the 
behaviors persist after the 
intervention ends,” Bleich 
wrote. “My hope is that fu- 
ture work focused on the 
impact of menu-labeling 


on behavior will consider 


using easily understand- 
able information, as that 
appears to be more persua- 
sive for behavior change.” 
The results of the 
study are relevant to the 
everyday lives of people 
nationwide. If Hopkins 
students knew they had 


- to walk from the Bloom- 


berg Center for Physics & 
Astronomy to Fells Point 
in order to burn off the 
calories in a 20 oz. bottle 
of soda, sports drink or 
fruit juice, perhaps more 
students would opt to 
drink water instead. 


earning and 
memory com- 
prise a funda- 
mental part 
of our lives, 
| allowing us to keep up 


with changes in the en- 
vironment and acquire 
| new information about 
| the world. It is well estab- 
lished that a brain region 
known as the hippocam- 
| pus is important for such 
| abilities. However, the 
| mechanism governing 
hippocampal-dependent 
cognitive function 
| mains elusive. 
| Recently published in 


re 


a surgery to remove parts 
of this area of the brain, 
including the hippocam- 
pus. Although HM _ no 
longer had seizures, he 
developed retrograde 
and anterograde amnesia. 
He could not remember 
events before the surgery, 
nor could he form new 
memories. As a result, sci- 
entists realized that the 
hippocampus was the re- 
gion responsible for learn- 
ing and memory. 

How does the hippo- 
campus drive learning 
and memory? It is be- 
lieved that stimuli from 


| Neuron, a the exter- 
| study has nal world 

shown D Ph leave 
| that the uy an behind 
| hippo- ° physical 
| campus The Brain Wave traces in 
| retrieves the brain 
| memory known 
| by activat- as “en- 
| ing networks in the cere- grams.” By reactivating 

bral cortex, providing an engram-bearing neurons 
| insight into the biologi- that code for specific stim- 


| cal basis of learning and 
memory. 

The story of the hip- 
pocampus began with 
Henry Molaison, more fa- 
mously known as “HM.” 
HM suffered from epilep- 
sy, a disorder character- 
ized by recurrent spon- 
taneous seizures. Since 
his physician determined 
that the seizures were 
arising from the tempo- 
ral lobes, HM underwent 


uli, the brain can perform 
memory recall. 

Although learning and 
memory are primarily as- 
sociated with the hippo- 
campus, some researchers 
have suggested that en- 
gram cells may be in the 
cortex as well. Thus, learn- 
ing and memory are not 
localized to a single region 
of the brain but rather, en- 
compass a widely distrib- 
uted hippocampal-cortical 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


While dangerous, the 
study of infectious virus- 
es and bacteria captivates 
scientists. The interaction 
between viruses and the 
human body are critical 
to the understanding of 
the spread of diseases. 
Furthermore, by studying 
the mechanisms’ through 
which viruses interact 
with the body, research- 
ers are better armed. to 
develop treatments. How- 
ever, the White House is 
temporarily halting such 
studies, worried that labs 
aren't taking enough pre- 
cautions to prevent dis- 
ease outbreaks. 

Many research facilities 
attempt to study viruses 
through gain-of-function 
experiments. During these 
experiments, viral DNA 
is modified to amplify or 
remove certain character- 
istics. The virus is then 
introduced into a popula- 
tion of insects, animal or 
human cells. It is allowed 


to spread, and the infected — 


cells are analyzed for in- 
formation regarding effect 
of the virus and its ability 
to transform the cells. 
While offering great 
potential for scientific un- 
derstanding of viruses, 
these gain-of-function 
experiments expose the 
public to a greater risk 
of infectious diseases. 
Many laboratories are not 
equipped to handle the 
higher security and safety 
risks associated with ex- 
periments of infectious 


| viruses. These research 


facilities have to satisfy 


biosafety level require- 


/ , 


oN 


. other 


_ UCSFEDU 
Research in mice shows steps towards understanding memory. 


ments set by the Centers 
for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC). 

These levels range from 
one to four, with one be- 
ing the lowest level. Labo- 
ratories classified for level 
one pose minimum risks 
and thus, have the fewest 
requirements. With each 
level, however, standards 
of biosafety and biosecu- 
rity increase. At biosafety 
level four, the level for 
infectious disease  ex- 
periments, the building 
must be constructed with 
air-tight rooms. The en- 
trances and exits leading 
into the experiment room 
must have multiple show- 
ers, ultraviolet rooms and 
decontamination 
protocols. In addition, 
scientists working with’ 
infectious diseases have 
to be rigorously trained in 
the safety and experimen- 
tal procedures. 

Recent news revealed 
the inadequacies of nu- 
merous facilities in the 
U.S. to handle infectious 
disease experiments. One 
of the most recent bios- 
ecurity leaks occurred in 
a CDC facility in Georgia 
and resulted in the res- 
ignation of its director. 
In response to the lack of 
biosecurity, the U.S. gov- 
ernment is withholding 
new funding for gain-of- 
function research on in- 
fectious diseases such as 
influenza and SARS. In 
addition, the government 
also encourages current 
experiments with infec- 
tious diseases to be sus- 
pended. ty 

During the suspension 


of funds, the government 


will reassess experiments 


network. However, how 
the hippocampus _inter- 
acts with the cortex to 
drive memory functions 
remains unclear. 

Given that the cortex is 
responsible for conscious 
experience, it iS pos- 
sible that the conscious 
element of memories is 
stored in cortical engram 
neurons rather than in 
the hippocampus. Thus, 
it has been hypothesized 
that the hippocampus ac- 
tivates cortical neurons to 
drive conscious recall of 
memories. 

Combining —innova- 
tive genetic methods with 
optogenetics, Brian Wilt- 
gen, an associate profes- 
sor in the department of 
psychology at University 
of California, Davis, and 
his colleagues tested this 
popular hypothesis by 
functionally perturbing 
hippocampal neurons in 
mice. First, they placed 
the mice in cages where 
electrical shocks were de- 
livered to their feet. Since 
the mice will learn to re- 
member that a specific 
cage is associated with 
painful shocks, they will 
“freeze” in fear when they 
are returned to the origi- 
nal cage. 

However, the mice are 
not just normal mice. As 
memories of the cages 
are formed, certain neu- 
rons activate in order to 
encode those memories, 
becoming engram cells. 
These mice have been 
genetically . engineered 
so that engram cells are 
labeled with specialized 
molecules, allowing  sci- 
entists to both visualize 
the engram neurons and 
deactivate them by shin- 
ing a light. 

As expected, Wiltgen 
found the presence of 
engram cells throughout 
the hippocampus and 
cortex after the mice had 
been trained in context- 


that require a gain-of- 
function study. The as- 
sessment will evaluate 
whether the potential 
benefits of the study out- 
weigh the risks to public 


_ Safety, Furthermore, the 


assessment will offer im- 
provements to biosafety 
and biosecurity. 

_ The first .evaluation 
will be conducted by the 
National Science © Advi- 


sory Board for Biosecurity . 
(NSABB). The responsibil- _ 


ity of the board will be to 
deliberate the benefits and 
risks of the study and to 
offer improvements on bi- 
‘osecurity and safety. After 
the NSABB evaluation, the 
‘National Research Council 
(NRC) will host a confer- 


ence to discuss the poten- - 


tial risks of the research 


dependent fear condi- 
tions. When the _hip- 
pocampal engram cells 
were silenced with light, 
the scientists made two 
intriguing discoveries. 
First, the mice were less 
likely to freeze in the cag- 
es, suggesting that they 
had “forgotten” their 
past experience of being 
foot-shocked. Secondly, 
turning off hippocampal 
neurons also deactivated 
engram neurons in the 


cortex. Thus, conscious 
memory recall of past - 
events requires activa- 


tion of engram cortical 
neurons by the hippo- 


campus. 
This interesting study 
reveals important in- 


sights into how different 
regions of the brain in- 
teract to drive memory 
recall. However, I do 
have to emphasize an im- 
portant key point. I have 
seen popular science 
news sites such as Science 
Daily report this study by 
claiming that scientists 
erased specific memories 
with light. This is entirely 
inaccurate. The scientists 
simply blocked the activ- 
ity of engram cells, which 
remained fully intact. 
Thus, the memory is still 
stored inside these en- 
gram cells, and silencing 
these neurons prevents 
the mice from recalling 
the memory. In order to 
erase the memory, the 
scientists would have to 
kill off the cells or remove 
them from the brain. 
Nevertheless, the 
study is still an important 
step toward understand- 
ing the physical nature 
of memories by confirm- 
ing an old hypothesis in 
the field. With a greater 
insight into the biology 
of learning and memory, 
we may be able to devel- 
op better treatments for 
memory disorders such as 
Alzheimer’s disease. 


Government to reassess funding for viral research 


: CITS.UGA.EDU 
Inadequacies in facilities have led to a suspension in research funding. 


and to review NSABB as- 
sessments. The NRC will 
serve as a conduit for the 
scientific community to 
participate in the process. 
After an experiment has 
been reviewed by both the 
NSABB and NRC, the U.S. 
government will end the 
suspension of funding for 
the experiment. The rigor- 
ous process is estimated to 


take nine months after the 


start of the funding sus- 
pension. The evaluative 
phase will take six months 
and an additional three . 
months will be required 
for the processing of the 
evaluations by the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human 
Services, the Director of — 
the National Institutes of 
Health and other related 
officials. 
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Volleyball tops Bryn 
Mawr tn straight sets 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


The Lady Jays stayed hot, utilizing stout defense and steady serving. 


By KYLE GILLEN 
Staff Writer 


After a rocky start 
to the season, the Hop- 
kins volleyball team has 
settled down in the sec- 
ond half of its Centennial 
Conference campaign. 
The Lady -Jays are cur- 
rently riding a six-game 


winning ‘streak after 
recently sailing to an 
easy road victory this 


past weekend in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. The Lady Jays 
stormed into their rival's 
gym and beat the Owls in 
straight sets, 3-0. 

Hopkins looked like 
the better team from the 
opening moments of the 
match and earned the 
decisive victory due to 
strong defensive play 
and an efficient and ef- 
fective serving game. 
Defensively, freshman 
Erica Johnston and ju- 
nior Carolyn Zin led the 
Lady Jays in the back 
court. The Lady Jays had 
a total of 48 digs on the 
day, with Johnston ac- 
counting for 11 and Zin 
adding another 10 of her 
own. As a team, Hopkins 
held the Owls to a .066 
hitting percentage, forc- 
ing the opponent to earn 
every one of its points. 

On the offensive side 
of the ball, the Lady Jays 
utilized their serving 
game to put the Owls on 
their heels. The opening 
set finished with a final 
score of 25-12 in favor 
of Hopkins, as the team 
notched 11 total kills 
while committing only 
five errors during the 
entire set. The Lady Jays 
also notched a _ hitting 
percentage of .250 during 
the first set. 

Building off of the 
momentum generated in 
the first set, the offense 
was even stronger dur- 
ing the second set as the 
Lady Jays notched a .438 
hitting percentage. In ad- 
dition, the team gener- 
ated points through 17 
kills and only committed 
three errors in the entire 
set, besting the Owls by a 
score of 25-17. 

With the Owls on 
their heels, the Lady 
Jays continued to stick to 
their game plan of steady 
- serving and solid team 
defense. While their hit- 
ting percentage was not 
as high as the first two 
sets, the Lady Jays: re- 
lied on their defense and 
eventually defeated the 
Owls in the third set by 
a final score of 25-17, so- 
lidifying the 3-0 straight- 
set victory. 

Freshman Liz Wuers- 
tle spoke about the overall 
team play, saying she was 
impressed by how far the 


team has come this season. 


“Bach and every per- 
\ 


man 


son on the team has con- 
tributed in such integral 
ways to our game and de- 
velopment this season," 
Wuerstle said. "We have 
such an amazing group 
of girls this year." 

Wuerstle led Hop- 
kins in many offensive 
categories against the 
Owls. She was especially 
deadly behind the end 
line, serving six of the 
team’s nine aces dur- 
ing the match. Wuerstle 
also added 10 kills to the 
Lady Jay attack, finishing 
the game with a hitting 
percentage of .322. 

After the match, Wuer- 
stle discussed how the 
team felt unified through- 
out the match. 

“We really played 
for each other," she said. 
"We were able to find our 
rhythm and energy as the 
match went on.” 

Sophomore Ally 
Hirsch was also an in- 
tegral piece of the Hop- 
kins offense adding 
seven kills of her own. 
Johnston, 
Kristi Rhead and. fresh- 
Mereze Visagle 
rounded out the rest of 
the Hopkins offense, 
combining for an ad- 
ditional 10 kills. Senior 
Anne Cohen and junio 
Stephanie | Yokoyama 
combined for 14 digs of 
their own in the match. 

With the victory over 
Bryn Mawr, Hopkins 
currently stands at 15-10 
on the season. The Lady 
Jays have won 12 of their 
last 14 games overall as 
well as the past six in a 
row. After a shaky start, 
the Lady Jays hope to 
make a late push for a 
playoff run. 

The Lady Jays face an- 
other conference oppo- 
nent in their next match 
on Oct. 30, when the 
team heads south to face 
off against the McDaniel 
Green Terror. McDan- 
iel is currently seventh 
overall in the conference, 
while the Lady Jays sit 
three places above them 
in fourth place. After 
McDaniel, Hopkins will 
face fifth-ranked Gettys- 
burg, which could prove 
to be a deciding factor 


in the Lady Jays’ playoff | 


hopes. 

When discussing the 
rest of the season, Wuer- 
stle emphasized the 
importance of improv- 
ing for each upcoming 
match. 

“Against McDaniel, 
we are going to go out 


‘playing our hardest and 


embrace the opportu- 
nity,” she said. "The same 
goes for the [Centennial 
Conference] playoffs. We 
are going to keep work- 
ing to improve our skills 
and refine our rhythm 
and energy.” 
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SPORTS 


Football 
Oct. 24, 2014 
vs. Gettysburg 


W, 37-14 


Volleyball 
Oct. 25, 2014 
@ Bryn Mawr 


W, 3-0 


Water Polo 
Oct. 25, 2014 
vs. Navy 


W, 15-14 


Volleyball 
Oct. 29, 2014 
@ McDaniel 


W, 3-2 


Field Hockey 
Oct. 25, 2014 
vs. Bryn Mawr 
W, 4-1 
Oct. 28, 2014 


@ McDaniel 
W, 3-1 


Women’s Soccer 
Oct. 25, 2014 
@ Bryn Mawr 


W,: 


OCTOBER 30, 2014 


Men’s Soccer 


Oct. 25, 2014 
vs. Muhlenberg ‘ 
L, 2-1 


Oct. 29, 2014 — 
@ McDaniel 
W, 2-0 


Women’s Soccer 


Oct. 28, 2014 


@ McDaniel 


W, 3-1 


Pietramala names 2015 lacrosse captains 


By JASON PLUSH 
Sports Editor 


With the anticipation 
of a brand new lacrosse 
season inching closer and 
closer with each pass- 
ing day, Hopkins lacrosse 
Head Coach Dave Pietre- 
mala announced the new 
trio of captains that will 
be leading the Blue Jays 
into battle for the 2015 sea- 
son. Senior long stick mid- 
fielder Michael Pellegrino 
was selected for a second 
straight year to serve as a 
captain, while senior at- 
tackman Wells Stanwick 
and graduate student 
goalie Eric Schneider were 
selected for the first time 
to lead the Jays. 

Pellegrino, a native of 
Oakdale, N-Y., has been a 
powerhouse for Hopkins 
over the past three years. 
Known for his determined 
effort and tenacious com- 
petitive spirit, Pellegrino 
has notched five goals and 
five assists as a long stick 
midfielder over the course 
of 45 games at Hopkins, 
while creating 38 turn- 
overs and notching 98 
ground balls. Pellegrino 
is just the 13th two-time 
captain in Hopkins la- 
crosse history since 1949. 
In addition to the above 
accolades, Pellegrino was 
selected as an All-Ameri- 
can last season as a junior, 
making him the first long 
stick midfielder to capture 
the honors since Corey 
Harned, Class of 2004, 
received an honorable 
mention during the 2004 
season. Pellegrino was an 
integral component for the 
Jays’ success all of last sea- 
son, especially during the 
NCAA playoffs against 
Virginia and Duke, where 
he won several key face- 
offs and  groundballs. 
Entering his second year 
as captain, Pellegrino is 
primed to serve another 
year as one of the Jays’ 
most valuable assets as a 
player, as a motivator and 
as a leader on and off of 
the field. 

Stanwick, a long-time 
native of Baltimore, has 
earned Honorable Men- 
tion USILA All-American 
honors twice entering his 
senior season at Hopkins 
and is the current career- 
leading scorer amongst 
returning players. He 
notched the highest point 
total of his career during 
the 2014 season, record- 
ing 23 goals and 44 as- 
sists for a total of 67 points 
in 16 games. He led the 
team to key victories over 
Maryland, Albany and 
Princeton, which eventu- 
ally proved to be victories 
needed to advance to the 
NCAA playoffs. Head- 
ing into the 2015 season, 
Stanwick stands at 11th 


in school history for ca- 
reer assists as well as 26th 
overall in career points. 
His level-headed patience, 
swift stick 


Jays. Schneider, a current 
graduate student at the 
Hopkins Carey Business 
School, earned the position 
of starting 


skills and goaltender 
ability to a season 
put the ago and 
ball in the has had a 
back of the solid sea- 
net make son be- 
Stanwick tween the 
one of the pipes for 
most _ tal- the Jays. 
ented play- Schneider 
ers for the finished 
Jays, as the _sea- 
he’s con- son with a 
tinued to record of 
generate ES 11-5, help- 
oad __ HOPKINSSPORTS.COM jing Hop- 
more  of-__ Stanwick will head the Jay offense. kins reach 
fense each the NCAA 


successive year. As a re- 
sult, Stanwick has been 
awarded the title of cap- 
tain and will look to lead 
the Jays to another NCAA 
birth in 2015. 

Schneider is the third 
and final captain selected 
by Pietremala for the 2015 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men's 
soccer team dropped 
a conference match to 
Muhlenberg on _ Satur- 
day night, falling 2-1 ina 
game that did not see any 
Blue Jay scoring until the 
84th minute. 

The loss dropped 
the Jays to 8-5-2 overall 
and 2-4-1 in the Centen- 
nial Conference, while 
Muhlenberg's win boost- 
ed the Mules into third 
place in the conference at 
10-1-2 overall and 5-1-1 in 
the conference. 

The crowd at Home- 
wood Field saw a chip- 
py, physical conference 
match featuring five 
yellow cards,. including 
four in the second half. 
Muhlenberg's _—_ defense 
was stingy, allowing 
just four shots on goal, 
all of which were heay- 
ily defended and able to 
be turned away by Mule 
goalie Danny Pinto. 

Just two minutes into 
the match, Muhlenberg 
was awarded a free kick 
and elected to have soph- 
omore midfielder Jack 
Dusing take it. Dusing 
sent a precise pass into 
the box to teammate 
Lance Dotzman, who cor- 
ralled it before scorching 
it past Jay senior goal- 
keeper Nick Cerrone. 
That early goal set the 
tone for a game that the 
Mules would be in con- 
trol of all evening long. 


¥ 
ia 


quarterfinals after failing. 
to be selected during the 
2013 season. Schneider fin- 
ished the season with an 
8.84 goals against average 
and a .547 save percent- 
age, good for 14th and 16th 
in NCAA D-I lacrosse, re- 
spectively. In his final year 


of NCAA eligibility, Sch- 
neider earned the honor 
of captain, the first goalie 
to be given the distinction 
since Rob Scherr, Class of 
2003, earned the position 
during his senior year. 

The trio will lead the 
Jays into battle as Hop- 
kins enters its first season 
as an affiliate of the Big 
10 Conference. The Big 10 
Conference will feature 
challenging matchups for 
the Jays including Mary- 
land, Michigan, Ohio 
State, Penn State and Rut- 
gers, in addition to several 
difficult out-of-conference 
games. The three captains 
led the Jays in the conclu- 
sion of their fall season in 
tune-up matchups against 
Drexel and UPenn on Oct. 
25. With the memory of a 
bitter loss against Duke 
in the quarterfinals still 
fresh in their minds, the 
three captains will look to 
prepare the Jays for one of 
their most difficult sched- 
ules in recent years. 


M. soccer falls to Muhlenberg 


RUN BANLENGCHIT/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
The Hopkins offensive attack stalled against CC foe Muhlenberg. 


Muhlenberg scored 
again in the 25th min- 
ute as senior midfielder 
Travis Wantchekon beat 
his defender with a nifty 
move from the left side 
and rifled a shot past 
Cerrone into the far cor- 
ner to extend the Mules’ 
lead to 2-0. 

The physicality of 
the match increased af- 
ter the second Muhlen- 
berg goal, with Hopkins 
desperate to mount a 
comeback and the Mules 
determined to preserve 
their lead. Three yellow 
cards were issued in 
just a nine-minute span, 
with the Mules collect- 
ing four for the game, 
while the Jays had one, 
Physical tackling and 


_intense defense negated 


any scoring chances on 
both sides. 
In the 84th minute, 


the Jays got their first 


legitimate Bal ae 


) 


to score when the Mules 
were whistled for a hand- 
ball inside the box, re- 
sulting in a free kick that 
would ruin the shutout. 
The Jays picked the right 
man for the job, electing 
to have senior striker 
Kotaro Mitsuhashi, the 
team's leader in points — 
and goals scored, take 
the kick. 

Mitsuhashi chose the 
right spot for his kick, » 
putting it just by the div- 
ing goalie for his seventh 
goal of the season. De- 
spite a furious effort by 
the Jays to score again 
before time expired, they» 
were unable to get an- 
other good opportunity 
before the final buzzer 
sounded. 

The Jays, since Satur- 
day's defeat, have been 
preparing for a weekend 
tilt to close out the season 
with Washington College 
on Saturday at 4:30 p.m, 
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lirst half surge lifts 
Lady Jays past Terror 


By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins field 
hockey team was back in 
action this past Tuesday, 
as they traveled to West- 
minster, Md. to take on 
McDaniel College in Cen- 
tennial Conference play. 
The Lady Jays would go 
on to win 3-1 on the back 
of a three-goal first half 
and improve to an overall 
record of 8-8 with a 5-4 
record in the conference. 
The Green Terror would 
drop in the standings to 
a record of 9-7 on the sea- 


_ son with a 5-4 record in 


the conference. With the 
win, the Lady Jays move 
into a three-way tie for 
fourth place in the confer- 
ence. 

“This was a really big 
win for us," junior starting 
goalie Zoey Atabek said. 
“Our playoff bid is within 
reach. We just have to win 
our final game of the sea- 
son against Gettysburg, 
and we get a playoff spot 
and home field advantage 
for our first game.” 

Hopkins came into the 
game firing on all cylin- 
ders, hoping to catch the 
home team off guard with 
‘their focus on offense. 

“The main thing we fo- 
cused on [in practice] was 
scoring,” Atabek said. 
“We had so many op- 
portunities against Bryn 
Mawr and we weren't able 
to convert on them. We 
knew McDaniel was go- 


ing to be a tougher oppo- 


nent so we really focused 
on our offense attack and 
making the most of every 
opportunity." 

Their hard work in 
practice paid off, as the 
Lady Jays were able to 
take an early lead, just 
9:40 into the game. Hop- 
kins capitalized off of 


a corner, as freshmen 
Clare Kavanagh redi- 
rected classmate Mor- 


gan Pothast’s shot and 
put Hopkins up 1-0. The 
lead was doubled soon 
afterwards as sophomore 
Victoria Piscopo dribbled 
on a breakaway and took 
advantage of the two-ver- 
sus-one mismatch, play- 
ing the ball in for junior 
Natalie Vicas, who pow- 
ered home the second 
goal of the match. 

The Lady Jays contin- 
ued their free scoring and 
added a third goal be- 
fore the half-time whistle 
courtesy of another clini- 
cal breakaway. This time, 
it was senior Lucy Wood- 
row who dribbled the ball 
into the McDaniel cage on 
a solo effort and slapped 
a shot past Green Terror 
goalie Calia White to give 
the Lady Jays a three- 


goal advantage going into: 
the half-time break. The 


es é 


Lady Jays’ offensive abil- 
ity in the first half was 
complimented nicely by 
their steady defensive 
play, as the Green Terror 
were only able to manage 
five shots on target to the 
Lady Jays 10 on the day. 

“Our defense is pretty 
solid," Atabek said. “We 
did a good job not allow- 
ing them to even get a 
shot off and most impor- 
tantly not allowing the 
McDaniel forwards to get 
rebound goals." 

The two teams headed 
into the locker room with 
drastically different talk- 
ing points to address, 
and indeed the second 
half looked like a com- 
pletely different game. 
The Lady Jays were un- 
able to maintain their 
shutout, as the Green 
Terror came roaring out 
of the gates and added 
their name to the score 
sheet just seven minutes 
into the second half. The 
goal came off of a Mc- 
Daniel corner, as Bay- 
ley Vohs drove the ball 
out to the wings. Sarah 
Boch received the ball 
and made a sweet con- 
nection to send it speed- 
ing into the cage. Natalie 
Price met the ball with 
her stick and redirected 
it past Atabek for the 
Green Terror’s first goal. 

A back-and-forth sec- 
ond half saw the game 
end 3-1 in favor of the 
Lady Jays, with Hopkins 
edging the home team 15- 
11 in shots and 17-8 in cor- 
ners. White finished with 
seven saves and Hopkins 
finished with six, five 
from goalie Atabek and 


one critical defensive 
save from senior Danielle 
Thompson. 


“In the beginning, we 
were having trouble flow- 
ing as a team and finish- 
ing games,” Atabek said, 
reflecting on the team’s 
growth with the final 
game of the regular sea- 
son approaching. “A lot 
of the freshmen really 
developed quickly and 
earned starting roles. The 
depth of our bench really 
enables us to be competi- 
tive the entire 70 minutes. 
The team has really come 
together on and off the 
field and the chemistry is 
really helping our game. 


We've just played three’ 


great games and we're re- 
ally looking to build off 
that momentum moving 
forward.” © 

The final game of the 
season will see Hopkins 
take on Gettysburg, with 
a playoff berth and home- 
field advantage hang- 
ing in the balance for the 
Lady Jays. The game is 
scheduled for 3:30 p.m. 
at Gettysburg on Friday, 
Oct. 31. 
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SYDNEY TENG - WOMEN'S SOCCER 


By JOHN STOLLER 
Staff Writer 


This past week, the 
Hopkins women’s soccer 
team continued its domi- 
nance, over all competi- 
tion with three enormous 


hit the ground running 
on Tuesday night in a 
game against the McDan- 
iel Green Terror, in which 
three first half goals 
paved the way to a 3-1 vic- 
tory. Teng generated an 
additional two shots on 


Centennial goal and 
Conference was __ inte- 
wins over gral to the 
Haverford, setup of 
Dickinson the second 
and Bryn goal of the 
Mawr. game. 

Winning Because 
the three of her out- 
games by a standing 
combined week, in 
score of Yr. a ‘’ addition to 
11-0 and HOPKINSSPORTS.C having one 
stretching Teng has scored nine goals this year. of the best 
their _re- seasons of 


cord to 14-2 overall (with 
an undefeated 9-0 in-con- 
ference record), the Lady 
Jays extended a 13-game 
winning streak. One of 
the main catalysts for this 
high octane Lady Jay at- 
tack is forward Sydney 
Teng. 

Teng, a senior from 
Fairport, N.Y., scored a to- 
tal of three goals over the 
three games, continuing 
her excellent season as a 
finisher for the Lady Jays. 
Teng scored the game- 
winning goal in the 63rd 
minute on an 18-yard, 
near post strike in a home 
win versus in-conference 
foe Haverford. 

Teng continued to put 
pressure on opposing 
keepers in a runaway 
5-0 Blue Jay victory ver- 
sus a very competitive 
Dickinson College squad 
(10-2-1 at the time) four 
days later. She attempted 
two shots, and though 
neither found the back 
of the net, the Red Dev- 


ils accounted for her on- 


field presence. 

In the third and final 
in-conference game of 
the week against Bryn 
Mawr, Teng was the 
spark in another 5-0 
Lady Jays blowout. Be- 
fore the Owls could even 
acclimate — themselves 
to the pace of play and 
quality of their oppo- 
nent, Teng had already 
scored two goals (both 
unassisted) within the 
first five minutes of play. 

Finally, the Lady Jays 


her career, Teng has been 
named Athlete of the 
Week by The News-Letter. 
Teng currently sits at sec- 
ond place in the Centen- 
nial Conference for both 
goals scored and _ total 
points, making her even 
more deserving of the rec- 
ognition. 

We were able to sit 
down with the star for- 
ward and discuss her 
expectations as the team 
enters into the playoff 
portion of the season. 


The News-Letter: After 
starting the season 2-2, 
what flipped the switch 
for the team to get on this 
13-game winning streak? 

Sydney Teng: We had 
a tough schedule to be- 
gin with, but we were 
prepared for that and did 
not want to use that as 
an excuse for poor per- 
formances or unfavor- 
able outcomes. So even 
though we started out 
2-2, we didn't drastically 
change our game plan or 
mental attitude. If any- 
thing, I would cite our 
shortened preseason to 
explain some bumps in 
the opening few games, 
but by the same token, we 
were able to defeat some 
strong nationally ranked 
teams during this time as 
well. 


N-L: After such a dom- 
inant season and an early 
clinch of a Centennial 
Conference playoff berth, 
what has your source of 


Water Polo hangs on 


By MITCH WEAVER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins water 
polo team concluded 
their home season this 
past weekend when the 
Midshipmen of the Na- 
val Academy came to 
Homewood Campus to 
take on the Blue Jays. In 
the end, the Jays ended 
up on top, clinching a 15- 
14 win. 

The Jays came out hot 
to start the match, and 
within one minute the 
Mids found themselves 
in a 2-0 deficit. Navy 
fought back though, and 
the quarter ended with 
Hopkins leading 5-3. 
Navy started the scoring 
off in the second quarter 
to cut the lead to 5-4, but 
Hopkins responded with 
a medley of goals. Four 
different players Scored to 
extend the Jays’ lead to 9-4 
midway through the sec- 
ond quarter. * 

The teams traded 
goals for the remain- 
der of the quarter, and 
Hopkins headed into the 
locker room with a 10-8 
advantage. 
Matt Fraser notched the 
final goal of the half for 
the Jays. 


ed off strong for the Jays. 


Sophomore | 


the second half start-. 


Similar to the first half, 
the Jays jumped on the 
Mids early and often, 
notching three goals to 
extend the lead to 13-8. 
The rest of the third quar- 
ter, however, featured 
little action, as only Navy 
scored one goal the rest of 
the quarter. 

Heading into the fi- 
nal: frame, Hopkins was 
ahead by four, with a 


‘score of 13-9. The Jays 


went into each quarter 
with a fast start, and the 
fourth was no different. 
Fraser and senior Wes 
Hopkins tacked on two 
more goals for the Jays at 
the start of the quarter, 
bringing the Blue Jay lead 
to a comfortable six goals 
at 15-9. 

The Midshipmen 
would fight back follow- 
ing those goals. The Mids 
scored four goals in just 
under two minutes to cre- 
ate a tight 15-13 lead with 
a little less than three 
minutes to play. With 1:06 
left in the match, Navy 


tacked on another goal 
‘to cut the deficit to just 


one. Luckily for the Jays, 
the six-goal lead was too 
much for Navy to over- 
come, and the Hopkins 
defense prevailed in the 
final minute of the game, 
stopping Navy from eve- 


motivation been game af- 
ter game? 

ST: We take every 
game one game ata time. 
We have high expecta- 
tions of ourselves to be 
a top national program, 
and with that we real- 
ize that that means other 
teams are looking at us 
and thinking about what 
it would mean for their 
ranking if they could 
pull off the upset. Every 
time we step on the field, 
we know there is another 
team out there, and they 
are going to play their 
best game to try and beat 
us. That being said, we 
also use each game to 
prove why we deserve 
that recognition, the 
ranking and so on. 


N-L: Dickinson is one 
of the best teams in the 
Centennial Conference, 
and many people could 
have expected a closer fi- 
nal score. What did you 
personally, and the team 
as a whole, do to prepare 
and then execute that 
runaway win? 


N-L: What sparked 
your fast start, with two 
goals in a matter of min- 
utes, versus Bryn Mawr? 

ST: One of our team 
weaknesses is the open- 
ing five or 10 minutes. 
We have a tendency to 
need too much time to 
get in the flow of the 
game. So when chances 
arise early on, I know 
how key they can be in 
determining the rest of 
the game. Specifically 
in Bryn Mawr, I noticed 
that they were holding 
an extremely high de- 
fensive line on us, mak- 
ing the chipped ball over 
the top or the through 
ball on. On the first goal, 
{midfielder Ana Bengoe- 
chea] did a fantastic job 
of realizing my run and 
play a quick bouncing 
ball through so that I 


‘cleared the defense and 


had a one-on-one with 
the keeper. The second 
goal was much the same. 
I actually was not aware 
of the short amount of 
time between the two 
goals. I was more so fo- 


ST: Dickinson, up cused on finishing the 
until our match, had great chances that my 
not lost a team cre- 
game in ated for 
confer- me. 
ence, I VITAL 
believe. | STATISTICS | .N- 2: 
They were What is a. 
even get- personal 
ting votes |] Name: Sydney Teng goal__ of 
to be na- | Year: Senior sibel 
tionally ; the _ play- 
ranked || Sport: Women's Soccer offs? 
in the top |} Major: International Studies Siete 
25.  His- }| Hometown: Fairport, NY. Like our 
torically, }j High School: Fairport season, I 
they had will take 
been one each game 
of our big as __ they 
rivals and CuO) Hey: 


we knew that they were 
extremely confident 


coming into this year ~ 


that they had a shot at 
title contention. Oddly 
enough, our team plays 
the best when we face 
a tough opponent, and 
we knew Dickinson was 
going to be a big game. 
When a team gets that 
excited to play you and 
thinks they already have 


you beat, you can't help 


but enthusiastically wel- 
come the opportunity to 
prove them wrong. 


the 


In 


ning 
score. 
the end, 
the Jays 
were vic- 
torious, 
taking the 
match 15- 
14. 

After 
the match, 
ate tOce 
goalie Erik 
Henrikson 
shared his 
thoughts 
about the 
team’s per- 
formance. 

“Well 
it was a 
great win, 
that's for 
SsUyte yey 
Henrik- 
son 
SeWe ate 
hoping to come into 
Southern playoffs with 
the third seed. We're ul- 
timately trying to make it 
to the final game at South- 
erns, which would give us 
a good seed at Easterns. 
We're going to fine tune 
some things this week, 
and come into playoff sea- 
son strong.” 

Wes Hopkins led the 
scoring output for the Jays 
‘with seven of the team’s 
15 goals. Some other no- 


y 


iT 


That being said, I've nev- 


‘er been to Kansas City 
and I plan to cross that 
off my list this Yeats 


Teng will: eed ike ; 
Lady Jays into battle 
when they. face off 
against the Gettysburg 
Bullets on Nov. 1 at 
Homewood Field. The 
game marks the final 
match of the regular sea- 
son and will serve as the 
perfect tuneup for the 
Lady Jays heading into 
postseason play. 


against Midshipmen 


"IVANA SUPHOTOGRAPHY 
said. The Jays were pushed to the brink in the 15-14 win. 


table performances were 
turned in by Fraser (three 
goals), junior Langdon 
Froomer (two goals, three 


_assists) and Henrikson, 
who stopped nine shots 


from Navy. 

The Jays’ next matchup 
is this Saturday, Nov. 1. 
The Jays meet a familiar 
foe, Navy, once again in a 
rematch. They will travel 
to Annapolis for the regu- 
lar season finale, which 
will kick off at 7 p.m. 
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Dip You 


Senior women’s soccer 
forward Hannah Kronick set 
the Centennial Conference 
record in assists this past week, 
notching the 36th of her career. 


KNow? 


CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 


Field Hockey @ Gettysburg, 3:30 p.m. 
SATURDAY 
Men’s Soccer vs. Wash. College, 4:30 p.m. 
SUNDAY 
Wrestling @ Maryland, All Day 


er cicudine | ‘heir current winning streak io six games, ‘the Hopkins women’s volleyball 
1 How stands at 15-10 for the season and 7-2 in Centennial Conference matchups. With 
otential playoff spot on the line, the Lady Uae will look ahead to their final game of the | 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Sydney Teng 


Men’s Lacrosse 
2015 Captains Named 


Seniors Wells Stanwick 


Senior women’s 


RUN eae OGRAPHY STAFF 


SOC- 


Despite 
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Water Polo 
Survives Late Push 


heightened 


and Michael Pellegrino as 
well as graduate student 
Eric Schneider were named 
the 2015 Hopkins Lacrosse 
captains by head coach 


cer forward Sydney Teng 
played a crucial role in 
three victories for the 
Lady Jays, earning her the 
honor of Athlete of the 


pressure at the end of the 
game, the Hopkins water 
polo team was able to fight 
off the Navy Midshipmen 
on their way to a critical 


mno=—wn12a<— 


Dave Pietramala. Page B10 


Week. 
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15-14 victory. 
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Football flies by Gettysburg on Friday night 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


On a breezy Friday 
night under the lights, the 
ninth-ranked Hopkins 
Blue Jays ran out on Home- 
wood Field to a thunderous 
crowd, looking intimidat- 
ing in all-black uniforms, 
further decorated by pink 
accessories in honor of 
Breast Cancer awareness. 
The hosting Blue Jays pow- 
ered their way past Cen- 
tennial Conference rival 
Gettysburg 37-14 to give 
head coach Jim Margraff 
his 174th victory, a Mary- 
land state record. The vic- 
tory was the 17th straight 
regular season win and 
Hopkins is now 7-0 for the 
fourth straight year. 

Senior quarterback 
Braden Anderson was ex- 

’ tremely sharp throughout 
the game, totaling 306 
yards with four touch- 
downs in only a half of 
action. His favorite target 
on the day was sopho- 
more Bradley Munday, 
who caught 6 passes for 
124 yards including an 
impressive 50-yard score, 
beating his man deep 
downfield and making 
an acrobatic leaping catch 

_in the end zone. Hopkins 
continued their success 
on the ground with Stuart 
Walters leading the rush 
attack, averaging 6.5 yards 
per carry on 11 attempts 
for 72 yards and a touch- 
down. Brandon Cherry 
added an additional 60 
yards of total yardage. 

Regarding the offen- 

sive performance, Cherry 
was happy with how the 
team came out rolling, but 
believes the team push to 
achieve more. 

“We were able to strike 

early and often," Cherry 


said. "However, we still 
haven't been able to play 
to our full potential col- 
lectively. Once we get to 
that level as an offense, it 
will really be exciting.” 

On the opening posses- 
sion, the Bullets showed 
some aggression keeping 
their offense on the field 
for a fourth down conver- 
sion attempt. The stout 
Hopkins defense forced 
the turnover with a clutch 
tackle from Jack Toner and 
got the crowd going early. 
That’s when Anderson 
took the field to begin his 
phenomenal day, leading 
a five-play drive capped 
by a 35-yard pass to Stuart 
Walters, giving the Blue 
Jays the early 7-0 lead. 

After forcing a punt 
on defensive, Hopkins 
needed only one play 
with possession to strike 
again as Anderson found 
Munday for the 50-yard 
score extending the lead 
14-0 with plenty of time 
left in the first quarter. 
Yet another punt on the 
ensuing Gettysburg drive 
allowed Anderson to lead 
the offense 36 yards down 
the field before Stuart 
Walters found pay dirt on 
a 15-yard scamper. In just 
three short possessions, 
the Blue Jays found them- 
selves ahead 21-0. © 

From the second half 
on, Coach Margraff sub- 
stituted liberally, giving 
some younger players 
beneficial on-field experi- 
ence. Anderson yielded to 
Will Nunn, Jon Germano 
and Chris Martin, and 
they all added mobility 
when sensing pressure 
in their opportunities as 
quarterback. They hand- 
ed off to a myriad of backs 
while adding scrambles of 


their own, resulting in 10 


d 


total rushers for the Blue 
Jays running game. 

The second half also 
marked renewed _liveli- 
ness for the Bullets as 
they got a healthy contri- 
bution from Kyle Wigley, 
who was explosive out of 
the Gettysburg backfield, 
bouncing his way between 
defenders and accumu- 
lating two touchdowns 
on separate 40-yard and 
21-yard efforts. Wigley’s 
runs accounted for all of 
the Gettysburg offense, as 
quarterback Zach Miller 
could not find any sort 
of rhythm against a Hop- 
kins defense that looked 
as good as ever. Michael 
Longo, Jack Campbell and 
Keith Corliss put constant 
pressure on Miller and the 
Gettysburg offense, com- 
bining for 15 tackles and 
3 sacks. 

The defense also lim- 
ited the Bullets offense to 
129 yards through the first 
three quarters and has 
now allowed a meager to- 
tal of 121 passings yards 
in the last two games. The 
defense continues to be the 
backbone of a very talented 
Blue Jays football team. 


JOEY LI/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
The Hopkins offense thrived against Gettysburg under the lights Friday. 


After four straight 
games with over 30 points 
and 400 total yards, there 
is certainly an undeniable 
momentum for the unde- 
feated Blue Jays, but the 
team remains focused on 
the task at hand. | 

Cherry and the rest of 
the team is focused on a 
potential playoff run. He 
stressed that the team 
needs to remain focused 
on one week at a time. 

“We have a game this 
week against a tough op- 
ponent in Ursinus so that 
is the only part of our 
season that we are wor- 
ried about right now," 
Cherry said. 

With that sentiment in 
mind, Kfopkins will car- 
ry their winning streak 


into a conference match-. 


up against Ursinus next 


week, followed by a trip 


to Franklin and Marshall 
the next week. The Jays 
will wrap up the regular 
season at home against 
McDaniel on Nov. 15. With 
the momentum that the 
Jays currently possess, the 
team certainly has their 
eyes set on a trip deep into 
the NCAA playoffs. 
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avin. W. soccer lengthens 
winning streak to 15 


By SI YEON LEE 
Staff Writer 


After clinching a spot 
in the upcoming Centen- 
nial Conference Tourna- 
ment last Wednesday, the 
Hopkins women's soccer 
team won both of their 
games this week to im- 
prove their conference 
record to 9-0 and overall 
record to 15-2-0. 

On Saturday, the Lady 
Jays traveled to Bryn 
Mawr in hopes of a win 
that would secure a first- 
round bye in the confer- 
ence tournament. 

"Our strategies are to 
score early and often and 
come out strong from the 


not let a single Bryn Mawr 
shot into the back of the 
net. Freshman goalkeep- 
er Bess Kitzmiller had a 
great performance in her 
first career start. 

"It was really excit- 
ing to get my first career 
start,’ Kitzmiller — said. 
"Im grateful that I was 
given the opportunity to 
help my team out in the 
goal." 

While Kitzmiller 
played her role perfectly 
by making two saves and 
allowing no goals, it was 
also the Lady Jays’ de- 
fense that kept the oppo- 
nents to just two shots. 

"T have to credit the de- 
fense and the entire team 


start," junior midfielder for keeping the game 
Issy Berkey said. scoreless," Kitzmiller 
Hopkins was able to said. "We did a great job 
do exactly possess- 
that when ing the 
senior for- ball and 
ward Syd- gave Bryn 
ney Teng Mawr 
tallied two very few 
goals in scoring 
quick suc- opportu- 
Geiss 1 Oon nities." 
to put the After 
Lady Jays an incred- 
up 2-0 in ible per- 
five min- formance 
utes. at Bryn 
Sopho- Mawr, 
more _ for- Hopkins 
ward Ana NANCYKIM/PHOTO EDITOR traveled 
Bengoe- TheJaysremainunbeateninCC play. to West- 
chea com- minster to 


mented on the impor- 
tance of Teng's play in 
securing the victory. 

"[Teng's] two goals in 
the first five minutes were 
crucial for our overall 
success because it gave us 
the confidence we needed 
to build on our attack," 
Bengochea said. 

The Lady Jays never 
let their foot off the pedal 
after their quick 2-0 lead, 
impressively adding two 
more goals just in the first 
half. 

Just eight minutes after 
Teng's two strikes, Berkey 
stole the ball from a Bryn 
Mawr midfielder and 
passed a through ball to 
senior forward Hannah 
Kronick, who scored the 
third goal of the game in 
the 13th minute. The goal 
was Kronick's 12th of the 
season. 

Not long after, Ben- 
goechea added to the 
barrage of goals, scoring 
the fourth goal for the 
Lady Jays and stretching 
the lead to 4-0. Kronick 
received the ball from 
the right of the goal and 
passed it to Bengoechea 
as she ran in front of her. 
Bengoechea was able to 
convert from there, hit- 
ting it first touch off her 
left foot. 

"My goal was an over- 
all team effort," Bengoe- 
chea said. Kronick's assist 
tied her for the conference 
all-time career assists re- 
cord with 35. 

After a bombardment’ 
of goals in the first half, 
the second half was rela- 
tively more quiet for the 
Lady Jays, with just one 
goal from sophomore 
midfielder Alexa Rangec- 
roft, who made a great 
impact with three shots. 
The Beal was Rangecroft's 
first of the season. 

Hopkins could pride 
themselves in their defen- 
sive execution as much as 
their offense, as they did 


Wy 


\ 


play yet another confer- 
ence opponent in the Mc- 
Daniel Green Terror. 

The Lady Jays again 
started the match in great 
form, taking control of 
the match with three first- 
half goals. 

"The first-half goals in 
the past two games were 
very important for us,” 
Kronick said. "We have 
made it a team objective 
to come out as hard as 
possible in the first half 
and get the job done." 

Sophomore midfielder 
Vania Ludman started off 
the scoring with a goal 
off a corner, her first goal 
of the season. The second 
goal was again off of a 
corner, as senior midfield- 
er Alyssa Conti headed 
the ball into the back of 
the net. 

Kronick made her 
mark in the game with yet 
another assist, passing the 
ball to junior midfielder 
Hope Lundberg who 
scored to increase the 
Hopkins lead to 3-0 just in 
the first half. Kronick's as- 
sist gives her the confer- 
ence record with 36. 

"I enjoy setting up my 
teammates for them to 
score goals," Kronick said. 
"I just try to put myself 
and my teammates in the 
best Positions to help the 
team score." ’ 

The second half was 
less successful, with Hop- 
kins going scoreless, but 
the Lady Jays still held on, 
allowing just one McDan- 
iel goal with a compact 
defensive strategy that 
barely allowed the sheen | 
Terror any room to work 
with in the offensive half 
of the field. 

Hopkins carries a 13- 
game winning streak into 
Saturday when they will 
host Gettysburg in the fi- 
nal match of the regular _ 
season. The game is slated 
to start at 1 p.m. at Home- 
wood Field. ' 
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